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INTRODUCTION 


Lincoln's  Birthday  on  February  12th  is  a  legal  holiday 
in  more  than  thirty  states. 

The  celebration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  is  an  inspiring 
occasion  for  the  people  of  America.  Lincoln's  life  is 
studded  with  gems  of  toil  and  perseverance,  integrity  of 
purpose,  pursuit  of  justice,  humaneness  and  humbleness, 
and  is  crowned  with  a  peculiar  genius  all  his  own.  From 
the  obscurity  of  an  environment  of  low  social  status  and 
dire  poverty  through  conscientious  service  and  devotion 
to  lofty  ideals,  Abe  Lincoln  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  honor 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  His  achievement  is  one 
of  the  noblest  inspirations  for  modern  Americans. 

For  the  Jewish  people  of  our  land  it  has  added  sig- 
nificance. Not  only  did  Lincoln  have  Jewish  friends  but 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  all  other 
minority  groups.  The  commemoration  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Great  Emancipator  by  Jewish  groups  should  in- 
clude an  exposition  of  the  values  exemplified  by  the 
celebrant's  life  which  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
Jewish  life  for  many  centuries  as  well  as  a  presentation 
of  his  biography  and  his  relationships  to  the  Jews.  These  permanent  values — industry, 
studiousness,  honesty,  courage,  loyalty,  love  of  books,  respect  for  all  men  and  fear 
of  God — are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  for  Honest  Abe  a  century  ago.  Lincoln 
was  not  perfect.  He  was  human,  suffered  frailties  and  overcame  many  obstacles. 
Because  he  was  human  and  yet  succeeded  in  filling  an  exemplary  role  in  American 
life,  we  cherish  his  memory  and  strive  to  learn  from  his  life.  Indeed,  Lincoln 
embodied  many  values  that  have  always  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  Jewish  heritage. 
Appropriate  celebrations  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  and  other  uses  of  the  occasion 
for  group  programming  may  aid  in  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  Jewish  ideals 
of  democracy  that  have  helped  to  mold  American  life;  create  an  understanding  of  the 
contributions  that  Jews  have  made  to  the  growth  of  America;  and  promote  better 
relationships  among  peoples  of  all  faiths  on  the  American  scene. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  literature  on  the  life,  writings  and  speeches  of  Lincoln 
that  is  readily  available  in  numerous  volumes  (a  selected  list  of  such  books  will  be 
found  in  the  List  of  Resources).  This  book  is  primarily  although  not  exclusively  lim- 
ited to  the  presentation  of  material  for  programming  concerning  Lincoln  and 
the  Jews. 

Preparation  for  Lincoln's  Birthday  may  be  an  integral  part  of  a  group's  on-going 
program.  Interest  may  be  aroused  through  any  number  of  the  usual  means  used  in 
group  work   to  stimulate  participation.   Many  aspects   of  group   programming   lend 
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themselves  to  the  introduction  of  the  subject.  House  or  club  councils  may  assume  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  suitable  projects. 

Jewish  Community  Centers  may  invite  Jewish  chaplains,  Jewish  war  veterans, 
boy  scouts  and  girl  scouts  to  participate  in  Lincoln's  Birthday  celebrations.  While 
such  events  at  Centers  may  highlight  the  Jewish  interest,  they  should  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  Center's  cooperating  with  other  civic  agencies  in  sponsoring 
community-wide  celebrations.  The  observance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  may  be  com- 
bined with  that  of  Brotherhood  Week. 

The  celebration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  offers  opportunities  for  expanding  the 
total  Jewish  program  of  the  agency.  Skillful  programming  for  this  occasion  involves 
the  integrated  use  of  creative  skills  —  drama,  writing,  arts  and  crafts,  music  —  as  well 
as  appropriate  games,  stories,  plays  and  pageants,  discussions,  trips  to  points  of  his- 
torical interest,    parties,  dances  and   other  social  activity. 

This  book  is  intended  to  provide  material  for  the  development  of  creative  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  children  and  adults.  Other  publications  of  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  and  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  will  be  helpful  in  rounding 
out  the  activities.  Among  them  are:  Jewish  Center  Program  Aids,  Folk  Dancing  for 
Jewish  Centers,  Creative  Dramatics  in  the  Jewish  Club,  Games  of  All  Kinds  for  the 
Jewish  Club,  Music  for  Jewish  Groups,  Jewish  Center  Songster,  Jewish  History 
Programs,  American  Jewish  History  Prose  and  Verse  Selections,  Who's  Who  and 
What's  What  in  American  Jewish  History,  Memorable  Documents  in  American  Jewish 
History,  American  Jewish  Biography  and  Brief  Bibliography  on  American  Jewish 
History. 

An  early  publication  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  on  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day has  been  out-of-print  for  many  years.  It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  meet  the 
long-felt  need  to  provide  program  material  to  aid  Jewish  groups  in  the  observance 
of  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Most  of  the  material  on  Lincoln  and  his  relationships  with 
the  Jews  is  unavailable.  This  compilation,  with  the  inclusion  of  much  new  material 
hithertofore  unpublished,  is  an  effort  to  present  within  one  binding  program  sug- 
gestions and  actual  material  so  as  to  spare  its  users  the  need  to  refer  to  sources  not 
generally  accessible.  A  conscious  attempt  was  made  to  include  the  most  useful 
material.  For  those  who  desire  to  explore  the  area  further,  various  bibliographies 
have  been  prepared. 

P.G. 
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PROGRAM  PROJECTS 


Lincoln  Exhibit 

Exhibits  are  effective  media  for  holiday  observance  and  as  club  group  projects. 
There  are  various  types  of  exhibits  that  can  be  developed  to  commemorate  Lincoln's 
Birthday. 

An  exhibit  may  be  arranged  of  pictures,  books  and  other  materials  pertaining 
to  Lincoln.  Materials  for  the  exhibit  may  be  borrowed  from  local  public  libraries 
and  local  historical  societies. 

There  is  available  for  loan  from  the  JWB  Jewish  Center  Lecture  Bureau  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  50  reproductions  of  "Memorable 
Documents  in  American  Jewish  History,"  from  the  archives  of  the  Society.  A  number 
of  appropriate  themes  for  exhibit  will  be  found  throughout  the  material  in  this  book. 
Pictures  and  other  items  may  be  cut  out  and  mounted. 

Books  and  pamphlets  listed  in  the  bibliographies  in  this  book  may  be  exhibited. 
Where  only  an  article,  a  chapter  or  a  story  in  a  book  is  pertinent,  the  book  should 
be  open  to  the  first  page  of  the  selection. 

An  exhibit  can  include  a  collection  of  Lincoln  pennies  and  Lincoln  commemora- 
tive stamps.  The  Lincoln  penny  was  designed  by  the  Jewish  sculptor,  Victor  D. 
Brenner. 

Items  made  in  the  arts  and  crafts  workshop  can  be  included.  Among  these  are  a 
painting  of  the  American  flag  with  the  Hebrew  verses  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  such 
as  was  given  to  Lincoln  by  Abraham  Kohn,  and  dioramas  and  murals  of  scenes  show- 
ing Lincoln  with  Jews. 


Visits  to  Historical  Places 

On  Lincoln's  Birthday  group  visits  can  be  arranged  to  local  Lincoln  monuments 
and  memorials.  Lists  of  such  places  are  usually  available  from  local  historical  so- 
cieties and  chambers  of  commerce. 

Groups  may  seek  out  graves  in  local  cemeteries  of  Jewish  Civil  War  veterans 
and  decorate  or  restore  them,  if  necessary. 


Creative  Dramatics 

The  use  of  a  published  play  has  many  program  values  and  groups  can  derive  much 
satisfaction  from  such  a  program.  Suggested  plays  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  book. 
Even  greater  satisfaction  can  come  to  a  group  from  the  presentation  of  an  original 
dramatization.  In  the  development  of  creative  dramatics,  young  people  can  relive  the 
life  of  Lincoln,  drawing  inspiration  and  faith  from  it,  and  they  can  learn  much  about 
the  Jewish  ideals  that  were  a   part  of  him. 


The  episodes  concerning  Lincoln  and  the  Jews  present  many  possibilities  for 
creative  and  significant  dramatic  projects.  The  stories  in  this  bulletin  may  well  serve 
as  bases  for  developing  plots. 

The  use  of  improvisations  for  the  spontaneous  creation  of  a  dramatic  scene  not 
only  has  inherent  values,  but  also  may  lead  to  the  writing  of  a  one-act  play.  A  puppet 
or  marionette  show  might  employ  many  of  the  talents  of  the  group.  A  pageant  might 
be  presented  with  dialogue,  song  and  dance.  A  series  of  short  sketches  or  tableaux 
might  be  prepared.  The  Living  Newspaper  idea  may  be  used  advantageously.  Other 
dramatic  forms  include  charades,  pantomime,  and  shadowgraphs.  The  choice  of 
dramatic  media  would  depend  upon  the  age,  background  and  experience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 

The  outline  of  a  pageant.  "Let  My  People  Go,"  found  in  this  book,  is  an  example 
of  a  project  that  may  be  developed  further.  Other  themes  for  dramatizations  will  be 
found  in  this  book.  For  example,  Cesar  Kaskel's  interview  with  Lincoln,  General 
Grant  and  his  Order  No.  11.  Abraham  Kohn's  presentation  of  a  flag  to  Lincoln, 
Simon  Wolf  and  Lincoln,  Jewish  chaplains  in  American  armies,  and  Abraham  Jonas 
and  his  relationships  with  Lincoln.  For  an  exposition  of  various  methods,  see 
Creative  Dramatics  in  the  Jeivish  Center  by  Zachary  Serwer,  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board. 


Dramatic  Readings 

This  book  includes  a  number  of  prose  and  verse  selections  that  can  easily  be 
adapted  for  dramatic  readings.  A  character  dressed  as  Lincoln  may  recite  one  of  his 
speeches.  "Abraham  Jonas"  can  read  the  letter  sent  to  him  by  Lincoln.  Two  characters 
dressed  as  Moses  and  Lincoln  may  recite  alternately  passages  of  a  parallel  nature. 

Use  of  Prose  and  Verse  Selections 

The  prose  and  verse  selections  in  this  book  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Selections  may  be  reprinted  in  Center  bulletins  and  house  organs.  Excerpts  can  be 
posted  on  bulletin  boards.  Apt  quotations  may  be  fittingly  introduced  into  speeches. 
It  may  be  possible  to  use  some  of  the  verse  and  prose  selections  in  the  development 
of  creative  dramatizations.  Excerpts  can  be  used  for  scrapbooks.  This  material  will 
also  be  helpful  in  the  stimulation  of  discussions  on  relevant  subjects. 

Costume  Ball 

Particularly  appropriate  for  the  observance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  is  a  costume 
ball  with  the  guests  attired  in  the  clothes  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Period  dances  such  as  the  Waltz,  Virginia  Reel,  Minuet,  Polka,  Quadrille,  and  the 
Promenade  are  in  place.  A  highlight  of  the  ball  might  be  a  girls'  fashion  parade. 

Club  and  House  Publications 

Editorials  and  articles  illustrated  with  pictures  can  be  written  for  club  and 
house  publications.  See  listing  of  subjects  for  essays  and  talks. 
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Sabbath  Services 

The  Sabbath  preceding  February  12th  may  be  devoted  to  commemorating  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  at  both  adult  and  junior  congregations.  Sermons  on  Lincoln  and  the 
Jews  may  be  delivered  and  special  prayers  recited  by  the  congregation. 

Hints  to  Group  Leaders 

Organizations  may  find  it  advisable  to  make  available  copies  of  this  book  to 
group  leaders  or  to  mimeograph  some  of  the  material  for  distribution. 

Other  Program  Material 

Additional  program  material  will  be  found  in  this  book  in  the  sections,  "Dra- 
matics," "Arts  and  Crafts,"  "Discussion  Themes,"  "Crossword  Puzzles,"  "Quiz," 
and  "Partv  Games." 

Music 

A  fitting  tribute  to  Lincoln  is  the  singing  of  the  spirituals  of  the  Negroes  whom 
he  released  from  slavery.  These  plaintive  songs,  saturated  with  deep  religious  feeling, 


Children  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center  of  Essex  County  visit 
the  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  in  front  of  the  Court 
House,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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reflect  the  hope  of  freedom  for  all  men.  A  concert  of  songs  of  freedom  from  all  lands 
could  be  arranged. 

A  musicale  or  other  program  of  music  may  include  spirituals  and  other  songs 
of  the  Civil  War  period,  such  as  "John  Brown's  Body  Lies  A-moldering  in  the  Grave," 
"Dixie,"  "Marching  Through  Georgia,"  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  "Tenting  To- 
night on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,"  "Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag," 
"Way  Down  Upon  de  Swanee  Ribber,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp!  The  Boys  Are 
Marching,"  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and  "Old  Black  Joe." 

An  appropriate  cantata  is  Millard  Lampell's  "The  Lonesome  Train,"  originally 
produced  by  Norman  Corwin.  Decca  Records  has  recorded  the  cantata  (Decca  No. 
DA  375)  and  Sun  Music  Co.  has  printed  it  for  voice  and  orchestra.  "The  Lonesome 
Train"  is  based  on  the  journey  of  the  funeral  train  of  Lincoln  which  wended  its  way 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Springfield,  111. 

Selections  may  be  used  from  "What  Is  Torah,"  a  cantata  for  unison  chorus  and 
piano,  words  by  Ira  Eisenstein,  music  by  Judith  Kaplan  Eisenstein,  published  by  the 
Jewish  Reconstructionist  Foundation.  New  York.  The  cantata  states  that  "Torah  is 
the  hope  of  the  Negro  people,  plunged  into  poverty  and  despair  ...  In  all  their  tragic 
years  upon  this  continent,  the  memory  of  Israel's  struggle  has  kept  their  faith  alive 
...  It  is  Lincoln's  'fourscore  and  seven  years  ago'  .  .  ." 

The  following  suggested  songs  and  recordings  may  be  used  to  highlight  the  par- 
allel between  Moses'  leadership  role  in  the  freeing  of  the  Jews  from  slavery  and 
Lincoln's  role  as  Emancipator. 

Moses  and  Liberation:  "Hafle  Vapele."  by  Y.  Gorochov.  Lyrics  by  D.  Kamyon. 
From  Songs  of  Work  and  Homeland,  edited  by  Nissimov.  vol.  3,  Mercaz  Letarbut, 
Tel  Aviv;  "Avodim  Hoyinu."  by  S.  Postolsky.  Arranged  by  Harry  Coopersmith. 
From  Songs  We  Sing,  edited  by  Harry  Coopersmith,  United  Synagogue  of  America, 
New  York.  Recorded  by  A.  Arkus,  "Pesach"  (Menorah  Records),  and  by  M.  D.  Mar- 
golis  in  "Festivals  in  Song"  (RCA  Canada)  ;  "B'tzet  Yisrael."  Recorded  by  E.  Rosen- 
berg on  "Passover"  disc  (Allegro  Records)  ;  "To  the  Red  Sea."  In  operetta  "Jews 
in  Egypt"  by  Samuel  Goldfarb,  available  from  Bloch  Publishing  Co.  and  in  Songs 
We  Sing,  ibid.;  "Chant  of  Moses."  Recorded  by  Moshe  Rudinow  in  "Traditional 
Hebrew  Prayers"  (Decca  Records). 

Lincoln  and  Emancipation:  "Oh  Mary,  Don't  You  Weep"  (song  about  Phar- 
oah's  army),  "Ezekiel  Saw  the  Wheel."  "Joshua  Fit  the  Battle,"  and  "Go  Down 
Moses"  in  American  Negro  Songs  by  John  W.  Work,  Howell  Sochkin  and  Co. 
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WORDS  FROM  LINCOLN 


Farewell  Address  at  Springfield,  III.,  February  11,  1861 

On  February  11,  1861.  a  rainy  winter  s  morning,  Lincoln  stood  on  the  observa- 
tion platform  of  the  train  that  was  taking  him  from  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, to  the  nation  s  capital,  W  ashington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  to  be  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Here  he  uttered  a  brief  and  famous  address,  from 
which  the  following  has  been  excerpted. 

My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feelings  of  sadness 
at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old 
man.  Here  my  children  have  been  horn,  and  one  is  buried.  1  now  leave,  not  knowing 
when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  at- 
tended him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in 
your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


Proclamation  for  a  National  Fast-Day,  March  30,  1863 

As  the  Civil  War  was  prolonged,  Lincoln  became  more  religious-minded  as  is 
attested  by  this  proclamation. 

UHEREAS.  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  devoutly  recognizing  the  supreme 
authority  and  just  government  of  Almighty  God  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  and  of 
nations,  has  by  a  resolution  requested  the  President  to  designate  and  set  apart  a  day 
for  national  prayer  and  humiliation: 

And  whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men  to  own  their  dependence 
upon  the  overruling  power  of  God;  to  confess  their  sins  and  transgressions  in  humble 
sorrow,  yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance  will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon; 
and  to  recognize  the  sublime  truth,  announced  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven 
by  all  history,  that  those  nations  only  are  blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord : 

And  insomuch  as  we  know  that  by  His  divine  law,  nations,  like  individuals,  are 
subjected  to  punishments  and  chastisements  in  this  world,  may  we  not  justly  fear 
that  the  awful  calamity  of  civil  war  which  now  desolates  the  land  may  be  but  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  presumptuous  sins,  to  the  needful  end  of  our 
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national  reformation  as  a  whole  people?  We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choicest 
bounties  of  Heaven.  We  have  been  preserved,  these  many  years,  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity. We  have  grown  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power  as  no  other  nation  has  ever 
grown;  but  we  have  forgotten  God.  We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which 
preserved  us  in  peace,  and  multiplied  and  enriched  and  strengthened  us;  and  we 
have  vainly  imagined,  in  the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  that  all  these  blessings  were 
produced  by  some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with  un- 
broken success,  we  have  become  too  self-suHicient  to  feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming 
and  preserving  grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us; 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess 
our  national  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  forgiveness  .  .  . 


Proclamation  for  Thanksgiving,  October  3,  1863 

This  proclamation  by  Lincoln  designated  November  26.  1863,  as  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close  has  been  filled  with  the  blessings  of 
fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties,  which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which  they  come,  others  have  been  added, 
which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften 
the  heart  which  is  habitually  insensible  to  the  ever-watchful  providence  of  Almighty 
God.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  unequal  magnitude  and  severity,  which  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  foreign  states  to  invite  and  provoke  their  aggressions,  peace  has 
been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order  has  been  maintained,  the  laws  have  been  re- 
spected and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has  prevailed  everywhere,  except  in  the  theater 
of  military  conflict;  while  that  theater  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing 
armies  and  navies  of  the  Union. 

Needful  diversions  of  wealth  and  of  strength  from  the  fields  of  peaceful  industrv 
to  the  national  defense  have  not  arrested  the  plow,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship;  the  ax 
has  enlarged  the  borders  of  our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal 
as  of  the  precious  metals,  have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Popu- 
lation has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  made  in  the 
camp,  the  siege  and  the  battlefield,  and  the  country,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness 
of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect  continuance  of  years  with 
large  increase  of  freedom. 

No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked  out  these 
great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  most  high  God.  who.  while  dealing 
with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered  men  y. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly,  reverently,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  as  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  by  the  whole  American 
people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  my  fellow  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  those  who  are  at  sea  and  those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set 
apart  and  observe  the  last  Thursday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  our  beneficent  Father  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  .  .  . 
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Address  at  Dedication  of  the  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery,  November  19,  1863 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  speeches  of  Lincoln  is  the  Gettysburg  Address,  which 
has  been  termed  "an  immortal  prose  poem."  The  two  original  drafts  of  the  speech 
arc  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  rest- 
ing-place for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 

y^*v    gether    fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 

*  &    do  this. 


But.  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
?ate  —  we  cannot  consecrate  —  we  can- 
not hallow  —  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  —  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  bv  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


The  Fruits  of  Labor,  December,  1847 

The  following  statement  is  culled  from  nottes  written  by  Lincoln  probably  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  commence  serving  as  a  Congressman,  December,  1847.  It  is  one 
of  his  earliest  expressions  on  labor  which  is  similar  to  the  Jewish  viewpoint  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  race  the  Almighty  said  to  the  first  of  our  race,  'Tn  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread;"  and  since  then,  if  we  except  the  light  and  the 
air  of  heaven,  no  good  thing  has  been  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  us  without  having  first 
cost  labor.  And  inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor,  it  follows 
that  all  such  things  of  right  belong  to  those  whose  labor  has  produced  them.  But  it 
has  so  happened,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that  some  have  labored,  and  others  have 
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without  labor  enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits.  This  is  wrong,  and  should  not 
continue.  To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of  any  good  government. 

Self-Government,  October  16,  1854 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Lincoln  s  speeches  was  delivered  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  on 
October  16,  1854,  in  reply  to  Senator  Douglas.  Herein  Lincoln  voiced  his  opinion 
on  slavery  which  parallels  the  biblical  view.  The  following  is  abstracted  from  this 
lengthy  address: 

If  the  Negro  is  a  man,  is  it  not  to  that  extent  a  total  destruction  of  self-govern- 
ment to  say  that  he  too  shall  not  govern  himself?  When  the  white  man  governs  him- 
self, that  is  self-government;  but  when  he  governs  himself  and  also  governs  another 
man,  that  is  more  than  self-government  —  that  is  despotism.  If  the  Negro  is  a  man, 
why  then  my  ancient  faith  teaches  me  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  that  there 
can  be  no  moral  right  in  connection  with  one  man's  making  a  slave  of  another  .  .  . 
The  just  powers  of  governments  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Now 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  pro  tanto  a  total  violation  of  this  principle.  The 
master  not  only  governs  the  slave  without  his  consent,  but  he  governs  him  by  a  set 
of  rules  altogether  different  from  those  which  he  prescribes  for  himself.  Allow  all 
the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  government,  and  that,  and  that  only,  is  self- 
government. 

Native-Born  and  Foreigners,  February  12,  1861 

When  Lincoln  ivas  en  route  to  Washington  for  his  inauguration,  the  presidential 
train  stopped  at  Cincinnati,  which  had  a  substantial  German  population.  Lincoln 
delivered  an  address  from  which  excerpts  are  given  herewith: 

...  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  workingmen  are  the  basis  of  all 
governments,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  are  the  more  numerous,  and  as  you  added 
that  those  were  the  sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  present,  representing  not  only  the 
working-class,  but  citizens  of  other  callings  than  those  of  the  mechanic,  I  am  happy 
to  concur  with  you  in  these  sentiments,  not  only  of  the  native-born  citizens,  but 
also  of  the  Germans  and  foreigners  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  that  while  man  exists  it  is  his  duty  to  improve  not  only 
his  own  condition,  but  to  assist  in  ameliorating  mankind:  and  therefore,  without 
entering  upon  the  details  of  the  question,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  am  for  those  means 
which  will  give  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  the  Germans  and  foreigners.  I  esteem  them  no  better  than  other 
people,  nor  any  worse.  It  is  not  my  nature,  when  I  see  a  people  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  shackles  --  the  oppression  of  tyranny  —  to  make  their  life  more 
bitter  by  heaping  upon  them  greater  burdens;  but  rather  would  I  do  all  in  my  power 
to  raise  the  yoke  than  to  add  anything  that  would  tend  to  crush  them. 

Inasmuch  as  our  counry  is  extensive  and  new,  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  densely  populated,  if  there  are  any  abroad  who  desire  to  make  this  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  it  is  not  in  my  heart  to  throw  aught  in  their  way  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  the  United  States. 
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AMERICAN  JEWRY  AND  THE 
CIVIL   WAR 

By  Bertram  W.  Korn 


The  following  accounts  are  excerpted  from  "American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War'' 
(Philadelphia,  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1951)  by  Dr.  Korn,  rabbi  of 
Reform  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel  of  Philadelphia.  This  book  which  presents  the 
experiences  of  the  American  Jewish  community  during  the  four  years  of  the  Civil 
War  is  the  most  exhaustive  study  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to  the  areas  presented 
herewith  in  digest.  Dr.  Korn  recounts  in  fascinating  detail  ''the  support  which  Jews, 
acting  together  as  Jetvs,  gave  to  the  war  efforts  of  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy; 
the  expressed  attitude  of  their  recognized  leaders  —  rabbinic,  lay  and  journalistic, 
speaking  as  Jews  —  towards  slavery  and  abolitionism,  Union  and  secession,  war 
and  peace;  the  problems  of  equal  treatment  before  the  Law  which  confronted  Jeivs 
as  Jews  in  connection  with  the  tear;  the  prejudice  against  Jews  as  Jews  which  was 
stimulated  by  wartime  tension;  the  attitude  towards  Jeivs  which  was  expressed  in 
the  life  and  words  of  the  Civil  War  President;  the  influence  of  war  experiences  upon 
the  developing  American  Jewish  community." 


A  Question  of  Equality:  The  Chaplaincy  Controversy 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  legal  status  of  Jewish  chaplains  was  ever  discussed 
prior  to  the  Civil  ^  ar.  But  once  the  conflict  had  begun,  with  thousands  of  Jews  en- 
listing in  the  Armies  of  both  the  Union  and  Confederacy,  it  was  inevitable  that  these 
members  of  a  minority  faith  would  press  for  their  right  to  be  served  by  clergymen 
who  could  truly  minister  to  their  spiritual  needs. 

The  original  Volunteer  Bill,  as  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  required 
that  regimental  chaplains,  who  were  to  be  "appointed  by  the  regimental  com- 
mander on  the  vote  of  the  field  officers  and  company  commanders  present,"  be  "regu- 
larly ordained  Ministers]  of  some  Christian  denomination."  On  July  12,  1861,  in  a 
discussion  of  this  proviso,  an  Ohio  Congressman,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham.  moved 
an  amendment  which  would  substitute  the  phrase  "religious  society"  for  the  words 
"Christian  denomination." 

In  September  1861,  less  than  three  months  after  the  House  had  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  service  of  Jewish  chaplains,  a  YMCA  worker  happened  to  visit  the  military 
camp  in  Virginia  where  the  65th  Regiment  of  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  popu- 
larly known  as  "Cameron's  Dragoons,"  was  temporarily  stationed.  He  was  horrified 
to  discover  that  a  Jew.  one  Michael  Allen  of  Philadelphia,  was  serving  as  the  regi- 
mental chaplain,  and  promptly  began  such  an  agitation  in  the  public  press  that  ulti- 
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mately  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  George  D.  Ruggles,  was  forced  to 
state  in  writing  his  official  warning  that  "any  person  mustered  into  service  as  a 
chaplain,  who  is  not  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  of  a  Christian  denomination, 
will  be  at  once  discharged  without  pay  or  allowance."  Allen  felt  so  humiliated  that 
he  resigned  his  commission  on  the  excuse  of  ill  health  rather  than  suffer  the  dishonor 
of  dismissal  from  the  service. 

Obviously,  Allen  had  been  elected  without  any  deliberate  intention  on  the  part 
of  his  regiment's  colonel  and  officers  to  disobey  the  law.  They  were  probably  ignorant 
of  the  Congressional  bill  which  forbade  them  to  designate  a  Jewish  chaplain  for 
their  regiment  even  though  the  Commanding  Officer,  Colonel  Max  Friedman,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  his  officers  and  1,200  men  were  Jewish.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  Allen  was  disqualified  from  serving  as  chaplain  for  two  reasons:  he 
was  not  a  Christian,  it  is  true,  but  neither  was  he  a  "regularly  ordained  clergyman." 

Colonel  Friedman  and  his  officers  were  undoubtedly  distressed  by  this  valid 
legal  objection  which  complicated  their  determination  to  be  served  by  a  Jewish 
chaplain.  So  they  resolved  to  try  again.  This  time  they  would  elect  an  ordained  rabbi. 
Colonel  Friedman  lost  no  time  in  selecting  the  Rev.  Arnold  Fischel,  the  Dutch-born 
lecturer  at  Shearith  Israel  Synagogue  of  New  York  and  one  of  the  earliest  students 
of  American  Jewish  history,  as  the  regiment's  chaplain-designate.  His  application  was 
denied,  of  course,  and  ironically,  the  letter  of  rejection  (warm  and  friendly  as  it 
was)  was  signed  by  the  very  same  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  in  whose 
honor  the  "Cameron's  Dragoons"  was  recruited  and  named.  To  be  fair  to  Cameron, 
we  must  understand  that  he  had  not  dictated  the  law  and  that  he  had  no  choice  about 
obeying  it  —  but  now  there  was  no  possible  doubt  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
and  American  Jewry  had  to  recognize  it. 

Now  there  began  a  three-pronged  campaign,  participated  in  by  all  manner  of 
organized  Jewish  groups,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  law. 

The  first  feature  of  the  campaign  was  publicity.  All  of  the  Jewish  periodicals 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  issue,  carried  voluminous  news  and  editorial  articles 
on  the  question,  analyzed  its  legal  and  ethical  aspects,  and  prompted  various  courses 
of  action.  The  metropolitan  dailies  gave  significant  assistance  to  the  Jews  in  their 
publicity  campaign. 

The  next  phase  of  the  protest  movement  was  first  suggested  by  Rabbi  Wise  in 
The  Israelite  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  other  Jewish  editors,  as  well  as  by  the  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  Clipper.  Wise  believed  that  no  technique  could  be  used  so  effectively 
as  the  petition,  and  he  urged  his  readers  to  flood  Washington  with  petitions. 

The  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites  was  responsible  for  the  third 
phase  of  the  campaign  for  redress.  Not  content  to  limit  its  activities  to  documents 
and  petitions,  the  Board  resolved  to  send  an  envoy  to  Washington.  On  December  4. 
therefore,  the  Board  invited  the  Rev.  Arnold  Fischel  to  assume  this  challenging 
mission,  and  also  to  act  as  a  civilian  chaplain  in  the  Washington  area  until  such 
time  as  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  task  would  make  possible  the  official 
appointment  of  a  Jewish  army  chaplain.  Fischel  immediately  accepted  the  invitation. 

Arriving  in  Washington,  Fischel  immediately  set  about  securing  an  interview 
with  the  President.  On  December  11,  Fischel  appeared  at  the  White  House,  armed 
with  his  credentials  and  documents.  The  President  received  him  with  a  cordial  smile 
and  his  usual   quizzical  look,  invited  him   to  take  a  seat,  and   then   listened  to   his 
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explanation  that  he  did  not  come  as  an  office-seeker,  but  to  "contend  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty,  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Jewish  community  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  volunteers."  The  President  examined  his  documents, 
read  them  thoroughly,  and  then  "questioned  me  on  various  matters  connected  with 
this  subject."  Lincoln  "fully  admitted  the  justice  of  my  remarks,  [told  me]  that  he 
believed  the  exclusion  of  Jewish  chaplains  to  have  been  altogether  unintentional  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  and  agreed  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  meet  this  case. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  the  first  time  this  subject  had  been  brought  under  his  notice 
.  .  .  that  1  should  call  again  tomorrow  morning  and  if  he  has  five  minutes  to  spare 
he  would  receive  me  and  let  me  know  his  views." 

Next  day  the  President  was  too  busy  with  Cabinet  meetings  to  see  the  rabbi,  but 
sent  him  a  note  that  "he  is  not  forgetting  my  case  and  will  lay  it  before  the  Cabinet 
today.'"  He  wrote  the  Rev.  Fischel  the  following  day,  that  he  would  bring  the  ques- 
tion  before  the  proper  Congressional  Committee: 

Executive  Mansion 
Dec.  13,  1861 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Fischel 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  find  there  are  several  particulars  in  which  the  present  law  in  regard 
to  Chaplains  is  supposed  to  be  deficient,  all  which  I  now  design  presenting 
to  the  appropriate  Committee  of  Congress.  I  shall  try  to  have  a  new  law 
broad  enough  to  cover  what  is  desired  by  you  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites. 

Yours  truly, 
A.  Lincoln 

According  to  Fischel's  subsequent  reports  to  New  York,  the  President  fulfilled 
his  pledge  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  long  list  of  suggestions  covering  a  wide  gamut  of  military  matters, 
including  various  aspects  of  the  chaplaincy  law.  Meanwhile,  Fischel  had  been 
interviewing  Congressmen  and  Senators,  particularly  those  who  were  members  of 
the  Military  Committees  of  either  house. 

On  July  17,  1862,  just  over  a  year  after  Vallandigham  had  first  broached  the 
subject,  rabbis  might,  with  the  proper  recommendations  and  qualifications,  seek 
appointments  as  chaplains  in  the  United  States  Army. 

On  September  18,  1862,  Jacob  Frankel,  minister  of  Rodeph  Shalom  Congre- 
gation of  Philadelphia,  then  54  years  old,  became  the  first  American  rabbi  to  be 
appointed  a  military  [hospital]  chaplain.  Frankel's  service  as  chaplain  continued 
for  almost  three  years,  until  July  1,  1865,  when  the  war  had  ended.  It  was,  of  course, 
only  a  part-time  activity,  and  his  fellow  rabbis  assisted  him  in  visiting  the  various 
military  hospitals. 

Rev.  Bernard  Henry  Gotthelf,  the  rabbi  of  Adath  Israel  Congregation  of  Louis- 
ville, received  his  appointment  on  May  6,  1863  [as  a  hospital  chaplain]. 

So  incomplete  has  been  our  knowledge  of  the  Civil  War  chaplaincy  that  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  one  rabbi  who  did  serve  as  a  regimental  chaplain.  On 
April  10,  1863,  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Sarner  enlisted  in  the  army  at  Brooks  Station, 
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Va.,  for  three  years  and  was  immediately  elected  chaplain  of  the  54th  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry.  The  54th  Infantry  had  an  active  comhat  career.  During  the  year 
and  a  half  of  Sarner's  service,  the  regiment  saw  action  at  Chancelorsville  and  Gettys- 
burg, and  in  the  invasion  of  South  Carolina.  Of  all  the  details  of  his  chaplaincy  ex- 
perience during  days  of  battle  and  weeks  of  rest  and  then  intensified  preparation, 
we  know  only  that  he  himself  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

Little  remains  of  Rabbi  Sarner's  career:  some  faded  documents;  the  memories 
of  a  loving  daughter;  typical  rabbinical  souvenirs  of  the  period:  a  silver  butter 
dish,  a  gold-headed  cane  and  a  large  water  service,  presented  to  him  on  special  oc- 
casions and  engraved  in  his  honor.  But  the  hundreds  of  rabbis  who  served  with 
United  States  combat  units  during  World  War  II  may  remember  with  pride  their 
predecessor  — -  the  first  of  a  long  and  honorable  line  who  have  served  their  nation 
and  their  faith  with  courage  and  blood   -Chaplain  Ferdinand  Leopold  Sarner. 

On  the  Home  Front 

Jewish  welfare  societies,  social  organizations,  and  synagogues,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, took  an  active  role  in  the  war  relief  and  patriotic  activities.  Wherever  there 
were  Jewish  women's  societies,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Charlotte,  Mobile  —  to  name  only  a  few  —  they  met  regularly  in  syna- 
gogue vestry  rooms  and  private  homes,  devoting  a  major  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
preparation  of  bandages  and  lint,  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  soldiers' 
families,  the  organization  of  booths  and  tables  at  Sanitary  Fairs,  and  other  such 
activities.  Many  new  women's  groups  were  organized  specifically  to  meet  war- 
time needs. 

Efforts  were  made  to  organize  Jewish  communities  for  war  service  in  yet  another 
direction.  It  was  felt  in  some  quarters  that  Jews  should  form  their  own  military  com- 
panies and  regiments  in  order  to  demonstrate  Jewish  patriotism,  just  as  various  other 
immigrant  groups  had  banded  together  for  this  purpose. 

The  raising  of  Jewish  companies  in  Chicago  and  Syracuse.  Macon  and  West 
Point,  were  effective  demonstrations  of  the  capacity  of  local  Jewries  for  vigorous, 
united  war  service.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  ten  thousand  Jews  served  in 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  Armies  —  4  or  5%  of  the  estimated  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  America.  The  fact  that  so  few  Jewish  companies  were  organized  did  not  stem, 
then,  from  any  lack  of  patriotism  among  Jews,  but  from  a  reluctance  to  form 
Jewish  enclaves  in  the  army.  Of  course,  there  were  companies  like  the  Light  Infantry 
Blues  of  Richmond  and  Company  D  of  the  Eighth  New  York  National  Guard  Regi- 
ment in  which  large  numbers  of  Jews  served  —  but  their  enlistment  in  these  outfits 
was  on  the  basis  of  personal  friendship  or  geographic  location,  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  preference  to  serve  with  Jews.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  men  who  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  Union  and  Confederacy  exhibited  no  desire  for  a  segregated  minority 
status. 

Exodus  1862 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  nightmare  of  profiteering  that  the  most  sweeping  anti- 
Jewish  regulation  in  all  American  history  was  issued.  It  was  wired  from  General 
Grant's  headquarters  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  on  December  17,  1862,  and  provided 
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for  the  expulsion  "'within  twenty-four  hours"  of  "the  Jews,  as  a  class,"  without  trial 
or  hearing,  from  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee: 

General  Orders  I  Hdqurs.   13th  A.  C.,  Dept.  of  the  Tenn., 

No.  11  )  Holly  Springs,  Decemher  17,  1862. 

The  Jews,  as  a  class  violating  every  regulation  of  trade  established  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  also  department  orders,  are  hereby  expelled 
from  the  department  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  receipt  of  this  order. 

Post  commanders  will  see  that  all  of  this  class  of  people  be  furnished 
pas.-e>  and  required  to  leave,  and  any  one  returning  after  such  notification 
will  be  arrested  and  held  in  confinement  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  send- 
ing them  out  as  prisoners,  unless  furnished  with  permit  from  headquarters. 

No  passes  will  be  given  these  people  to  visit  headquarters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  personal  application  for  trade  permits. 

Bv  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant: 

Jno.  A.  Rawlins, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Since  telegrams  could  not  be  sent  to  General  Grant,  and  personal  interviews 
with  him  were  prohibited  by  The  Order,  the  only  recourse  was  to  communicate  with 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation.  So  concluded  D.  Wolff,  Cesar  Kaskel,  and  his 
brother,  J.  W.  Kaskel,  of  Paducah.  They  worded  a  courteous  but  urgent  appeal  to 
the  White  House,  protesting  "this  inhuman  order,  the  carrying  out  of  which  would 
be  the  grossest  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  our  rights  as  citizens  under  it,  [and] 
which  will  place  us  ...  as  outlaws  before  the  whole  world." 

Cesar  Kaskel  demonstrated  a  remarkable  capacity  for  imaginative  leadership 
in  this  unpredictable  emergency.  He  was  not  content  to  place  his  sole  hope  for  re- 
dress in  a  sixteen-line  telegram  transmitted  through  military  channels. 

Kaskel  hastened  on  to  Washington  to  assure  the  revocation  of  The  Order.  He 
spent  a  few  moments  consulting  with  Adolphus  S.  Solomons,  Washington  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  and 
then  requested  Congressman  Gurley  of  Ohio,  a  friend  of  Rabbi  Wise's,  to  act  as  his 
escort  to  the  White  House.  Gurley  secured  immediate  admission,  and  together  they 
went  up  to  the  famous  office  on  the  second  floor. 

It  was  obvious  that  Lincoln  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Kaskel  took  the  time  to  explain  everything  he  knew:  the  persons  affected,  their  clean 
reputation  with  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  Paducah,  the  military  service  of 
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A  typical  poster  used  for  recruiting 
during  the  Civil  War.  For  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  General  Sigel's  division, 
see  Korn's  AMERICAN  JEWRY  AND 
THE  CIVIL  WAR,  p.  163. 
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several  of  the  deportees.  He  had  even  had  the  foresight  to  bring  some  documents 
along,  signed  by  leading  citizens,  Republican  party  members  and  military  authori- 
ties, ample  proof  that  if  there  were  any  Jews  to  blame  for  conditions  in  the  area 
under  Grant's  command,  they  did  not  live  in  Paducah. 

Then,  according  to  report,  a  heartwarming,  semihurnorous,  Biblical  flavor  was 
introduced   by  the   President: 

LINCOLN:  And  so  the  children  of  Israel  were  driven  from  the  happy  land  of 
Canaan? 

KASKEL:  Yes,  and  that  is  why  we  have  come  unto  Father  Abraham's  bosom, 
asking  protection. 

LINCOLN:  And  this  protection  they  shall  have  at  once. 

The  note  to  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  Henry  W.  Halleck,  written,  directing 
him  to  telegraph  instructions  for  the  cancellation  of  The  Order,  Lincoln  shook 
hands  with  Kaskel,  told  him  he  was  free  to  return  to  his  home  after  seeing  Halleck, 
and  wished  him  well. 

General  Halleck  had  to  hear  the  whole  story  repeated,  appeared  to  be  as  in- 
credulous as  the  Jews  of  Paducah,  Holly  Springs,  and  Oxford  had  been,  until  Kaskel 
showed  him  a  copy  of  The  Order.  Was  he  shocked  that  Grant  had  blundered  so? 
The  telegram  was  worded  so  tactfully  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Halleck  disliked 
sending  it : 

War   Department 
Washington.   January   4,    1863. 
Major-General  Grant, 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.: 

A  paper  purporting  to  be  General  Orders,  No.  11,  issued  by  you  Decem- 
ber 17,  has  been  presented  here.  By  its  terms,  it  expels  all  Jews  from  your 
department.   //  such  an  order  has  been  issued,  it  will  be  immediately  revoked. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 
General-in-Chief. 

Three  days  later  Grant's  office  transmitted  the  order  of  recall. 

Abraham  Jonas 

Lincoln  and  Jonas  had  probably  struck  up  a  friendship  shortly  after  the  latter's 
arrival  in  Quincy  in  1838.  Both  had  already  served  their  apprenticeship  in  politics: 
Lincoln  for  two  terms  in  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  and  Jonas  for  four  in  the 
Kentucky  House.  It  was  natural  that  the  two  young  politicians  should  gravitate  to- 
wards each  other,  even  though  their  personal  backgrounds  were  so  different. 

By  1854,  when  Lincoln  visited  Quincy  for  the  first  time,  Jonas  was  his  closest 
friend  in  town.  Indeed,  Lincoln  had  agreed  to  make  the  trip  from  Springfield  to  ad- 
dress a  Whig  Party  meeting  only  because  Jonas  had  written  him  an  importunate  letter 
urging  his  personal  support  for  the  district's  Whig  candidate  for  Congress.  Stephen 
Douglas  was  to  speak  in  Quincy  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  Jonas 
was  convinced  that  a  speech  by  Lincoln  in  reply  to  Douglas  "would  be  more  effective, 
than  any  other." 

The  Old  Whig  Party  finally  died  in  the  sectional  strife  over  the  slavery  issue, 
and  Jonas  and  Lincoln  decided  to  enlist  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  Republican  Party. 
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Both  served  as  presidential  electors  on  the  Fremont  ticket  in  1856,  that  first  bid  of 
the  new  party  for  national  power. 

In  July,  1858,  Jonas  summoned  Lincoln  post-haste  to  give  another  one  of  his 
"sledge  hammer  speeches,"  at  a  district  convention  in  Augusta,  Hancock  County, 
this  time  in  behalf  of  James  Start,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress.  Douglas 
was  again  on  the  scene,  and  Jonas  was  certain  that  an  address  by  Lincoln  would 
"effect  wonders."  He  promised  "the  tallest  kind  of  a  crowd"  if  his  Springfield  friend 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  making  the  trip.  Lincoln  trusted  Jonas'  political  judgment 
and,  as  in  1854,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  Jonas'  word  for  it  that  his  services  were 
needed  by  the  party.  Even  though  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  exhausting  series  of 
debates  with  Douglas,  the  political  turning-point  of  his  life,  he  wrote  back  to 
Jonas  that  "my  mind  is  at  once  made  up  to  be  with  you."  Two  months  later  Jonas 
proudly  signed  his  name  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee  of  Arrangements 
to  an  advertisement  which  invited  "The  Friends  of  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln"  to  "hear 
!he  true  principles  of  the  Republican  party  expounded,  and  the  unsound  doctrines  of 
tht  Douglas  Democracy  exposed"  at  the  Quincy  debate  between  the  two  great  con- 
tenders for  popular  favor. 

In  December,  1858,  Horace  Greeley  came  to  Quincy  to  deliver  a  public  lecture. 
Afterwards,  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  town  —  Wood,  Williams,  Browning, 
Bushnell,  Asbury  and  Jonas  —  closeted  themselves  with  the  New  York  editor  and 
talked  about  the  presidential  election  of  1860.  Henry  Asbury  mentioned  Lincoln  as  a 
possible  nominee  of  the  party.  Asbury  later  wrote  that  "my  suggestion  fell  flat,  it  was 
not  even  discussed,  none  of  them  seemed  for  Lincoln.  I  felt  a  little  mortified,  —  final- 
ly, some  one  said  Lincoln  might  do  for  Vice  President  —  at  this  point  Mr.  Jonas 
probably  to  relieve  my  embarrassment  [sic]  or  probably  because  he  concurred  ■ — 
said:  Gentlemen  there  may  be  more  in  Asbury's  suggestion  than  any  of  us  now  think. 
Here  the  whole  subject  was  dropped  and  the  caucus  dispersed."  Whatever  Jonas  then 
thought  of  Lincoln's  chances  for  the  nomination,  by  early  1860  he  was  unquestion- 
ably in  the  Lincoln  camp.  On  February  3,  he  wrote  to  his  Springfield  friend  for  a 
copy  of  the  published  version  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  assuring  him  that  "with 
proper  exertions  and  judicious  selections  at  Chicago  in  June,  we  shall  be  able  to  carry 
the  day  and  in  November  proclaim  victory  to  all  the  world." 

During  the  campaign,  Jonas  again  took  to  the  political  platform,  traveling  the 
area  which  he  knew  so  well  in  behalf  of  Lincoln's  candidacy. 

In  December,  after  Lincoln's  election  had  been  interpreted  by  the  slave  states 
as  the  signal  for  secession,  Jonas  wrote  Lincoln  another  "confidential"  letter.  Jonas 
had  many  relatives  and  friends  in  the  South;  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  New 
Orleans  warning  him  of  a  plot  by  prominent  Southerners  to  assassinate  Lincoln  be- 
fore the  inauguration.  He  pleaded  with  his  friend  to  take  all  precautions  for  "your 
personal  safety  and  the  preservation  of  our  National  Integrity."  Jonas,  needless  to 
say,  was  not  among  those  who  laughed  and  sneered  a  few  months  later  when  news 
leaked  out  that  Lincoln  had  arrived  at  Washington  under  secret  guard  to  avert  a 
threatened  attack  upon  his  train  in  Baltimore.  Jonas  believed  that  the  life  of  the 
Chief  Executive  was  really  endangered  by  the  fanatics  of  the  South. 

Jonas  was  not  one  to  ask  favors  for  himself.  But  his  friend  Browning  knew  that 
he  would  like  to  be  appointed  to  the  Quincy  Postmastership  again.  He  wrote,  on 
December  9,  1860,  to  the  President-Elect,  that  "when  the  time  arrives  for  appointing 
to  offices  throughout  the  country,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  our  mutual  friend  Abram 
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[sic]  Jonas  remembered  in  connection  with  the  Post  Office  at  Quincy.  He  wishes  the 
place,  and,  I  think,  ought  to  have  it."  Only  a  short  time  after  the  inauguration, 
Lincoln  obliged  his  Quincy  colleague  with  the  desired  appointment;  perhaps  he 
would  have  done  so  whether  or  not  Browning  had  written. 

In  May,  1864,  Jonas'  family  turned  to  Lincoln  through  Orville  Browning,  for  a 
final  favor.  Like  Lincoln's,  Jonas'  was  a  "house  divided."  Four  of  his  sons  were 
fighting  on  the  Confederate  side.  One,  Charles,  had  been  captured  and  confined  in 
a  prisoner-of-war  camp.  Jonas  had  made  no  attempt  to  secure  his  son's  release,  but 
now  he  was  on  his  death-bed  and  the  physicians  had  given  up  all  hope  for  his  re- 
covery. So  Mrs.  Jonas  wired  to  Browning  and  asked  him  to  intercede  with  Lincoln 
for  Charles'  release  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  his  father.  Lincoln  must  have  been  shocked 
to  hear  the  news  of  his  friend's  fatal  illness;  directions  were  immediately  issued  for 
Charles'  furlough: 

Allow  Charles  H.  Jonas  now  a  prisoner  of  War  at  Johnson's  Island,  a 
parolfe]  of  three  weeks  to  visit  his  dying  father,  Abraham  Jonas,  at  Quincy, 
Illinois.  June  2,  1864. 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  was  none  too  soon.  Charles  reached  Quincy  on  the  day  of  his  father's  death,  but, 
as  he  wrote  later  with  a  thankful  heart,  "in  time  to  be  recognized  and  welcomed 
by  him." 

One  final  act  of  friendship  and  the  Lincoln-Jonas  story  was  closed.  Two  days 
after  Jonas'  death,  Browning  went  to  see  the  President  and  obtained  his  promise  to 
appoint  Mrs.  Jonas  to  serve  out  her  husband's  unexpired  term  in  the  Quincy  Post 
Office.  Again  we  do  not  know  whether  Browning's  prompting  was  necessary  or  not. 
But  Lincoln  did  make  the  appointment  and  so  paid  another  tribute  of  friendship  to 
his  comrade  whose  life  had  paralleled  his  own  in  many  ways,  who  had  shared  many 
interests  and  principles  with  him,  and  who  had  been  so  loyal  to  him  during  all  the 
disappointing  years  which  had  preceded  his  election  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

ISACHAR  ZACHARIE 

One  of  the  most  enigmatic  intimates  of  President  Lincoln  during  the  war  years 
was  Isachar  Zacharie,  an  obscure  British-born  physician  and  chiropodist  who.  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  World,  "enjoyed  Mr.  Lincoln's  confidence  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  private  individual  .  .  .  [and  was]  perhaps  the  most  favored  family 
visitor  at  the  White  House." 

It  all  began  in  September,  1862,  when  Zacharie,  who  had  already  removed 
corns  and  bunions  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  feet  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing those  of  Henry  Clay  and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  journeyed  to  Washington  for  an 
interview  with  Secretary  of  War  Stanton.  Whether  it  was  to  treat  Stanton's  feet  or 
for  another  purpose,  is  not  known;  but  the  Jewish  chiropodist  first  looked  to  Stan- 
ton's pedal  comfort,  and  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  foot  health  of  the  army.  He 
proposed  to  organize  a  corps  of  chiropodists  for  army  service,  "a  corps  of  corn  doc- 
tors, or  foot  soldiers,"  as  the  punning  New  York  Herald  would  have  it.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  apparently  thought  more  of  Zacharie's  professional  treatments  than  he 
did  of  his  military  proposals,  for  he  passed  him  on  to  the  President  not  to  discuss 
the  chiropodists'  corps,  but  to  relieve  Lincoln's  feet. 
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After  the  treatment,  Zacharie  requested  a  recommendation  from  his  distinguished 
patient.  The  President  promptly  wrote  the  following   testimonial: 

Dr.  Zacharie  has  operated  on  my  feet  with  great  success,  and  consider- 
able addition  to  my  comfort. 

A.  Lincoln 

Sept.  22,  1862. 

We  do  not  know  what  Zacharie  told  Lincoln  while  he  was  removing  his  corns, 
or  how  many  times  he  returned  to  the  White  House,  but  four  months  later  Zacharie 
was  in  New  Orleans  on  a  special  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  President.  He  hardly 
practiced  his  profession  at  all,  except  for  General  Banks'  personal  convenience; 
the  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  readjusting  the  exchange  rates  of  Louisiana  and 
Union  currency,  to  interviewing  local  people  in  an  effort  to  gauge  public  opinion, 
and  to  penning  reports  for  the  presidential  eye  on  the  state  of  affairs  under  the 
military  government  of  General  Banks  .  .  . 

Zacharie  dropped  back  into  obscurity  after  Lincoln's  death,  returning  even- 
tually to  his  native  England,  where  he  passed  away  in  1897.  Whatever  his  role  — 
sycophant,  court-jester,  politician,  spy  or  sincere  friend  —  his  relationship  with 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  strange  corners  in  the  personal  and  public  life  of  the  Civil 
War  President. 


The  Effects  of  the  Civil  War  Upon  American  Jewry 

The  experiences  of  the  American  Jewish  community  during  the  Civil  War  had 
far-reaching  effects.  Out  of  the  crucible  of  those  emotion-laden  years  came  trends 
which  were  to  shape  the  life  of  American  Jewry  for  several  generations. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  highly  accelerated  pace  of  Americanization  which 
resulted  from  Jewish  participation  in  the  war  on  both  the  individual  and  communal 
levels.  In  less  critical  periods  of  the  national  life,  the  immigrant  tends  to  assimi- 
late the  atmosphere  of  his  new  home  slowly,  cautiously,  unhurriedly.  He  savors  the 
mores  and  manners  and  ideas  of  his  environment  gradually,  as  a  stranger,  with  a 
mixture  of  fear  and  reluctance,  retaining  as  a  safeguard  the  bulk  of  his  older  herit- 
age. In  some  periods  and  areas,  several  generations  have  had  to  pass  through  the 
assimilatory  process  before  the  change-over  from  immigrant  to  American  has  been 
completed.  During  the  fratricidal  blood-bath  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  the  most 
desperate,  fearsome  period  in  American  history,  almost  every  inhabitant  — -  citizen, 
immigrant,  visitor  —  was  drawn  into  the  fray,  emotionally  even  more  than  physically. 
Psychologically  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  alien  to  remain  aloof  from  the 
strife  which  was  disrupting  the  nation.  In  the  South  and  in  the  North,  the  average 
immigrant  became  a  partisan  —  generally  sharing  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  his 
neighbors,  opposing  them  in  a  few,  rare  instances,  but  making  an  emotional  com- 
mitment whatever  his  stand.  The  national  defeats  and  triumphs  were  part  of  his 
daily  life;  the  high  excitements  of  victory  and  the  depressions  of  tragedy  drove 
deeply  into  his  nature.  Enduring  the  hardships  of  battle,  burying  sons  and  hus- 
bands and  friends,  participating  in  the  multifarious  welfare  activities  of  the  home 
front,  taking  sides  in  political  arguments  —  these  and  a  thousand  other  aspects  of 
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life  in  a  nation  at  war  with  itself  Americanized  the  large  immigrant  population  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  more  peaceful  times. 

Jews,  like  other  immigrants,  felt  that  they  had  earned  their  stake  in  the  country. 
They  belonged  to  it.  This  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  America  played  a  major  role 
in  the  inner  life  of  American  Jewry  in   the   post-war  generation. 

One  important  feature  of  the  process  of  acculturation  is  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  conditions  of  the  new  life.  During  the  Civil  War,  American  Jewry  had 
learned  much  about  the  problems  which  it  would  have  to  solve.  It  had  been  con- 
fronted with  two  critical  challenges:  the  denial  of  equal  rights  in  connection  with  the 
chaplaincy  legislation,  and  the  increasing  onslaughts  of  anti-Jewish  prejudice.  In 
the  two  specific  cases  of  the  Jewish  chaplaincy  and  Grant's  General  Order  Number  11, 
the  Jewish  communities  made  public  demand  for  rectification  and  achieved  their  ob- 
jective. In  the  one  case,  Congress  recognized  the  principle  of  equality,  and  in  the 
other,  President  Lincoln  cancelled  the  offensive  regulation  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his 
attention.  American  Jewry  knew  that  it  need  have  no  hesitation  about  using  the 
right  of  petition;  its  faith  in  the  American  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  religious 
minorities  was  upheld.  The  government  was  not  indifferent  to  victims  of  bigotry. 

Another  result  of  the  Civil  War  experiences  of  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity was  its  heightened  consciousness  of  the  need  for  national  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions. The  impulse  towards  nation-wide  unification  of  effort  had  been  halted, 
temporarily,  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861.  But  the  events  of  the  war  years 
had  strengthened  the  determination  of  Wise,  Leeser  and  Isaacs  to  reach  the  objectives 
for  which  they  had  been  striving  through  several  decades.  The  crises  of  the  war 
had  demonstrated  to  them  and  to  many  other  Jews  throughout  the  land  how  feeble 
American  Jewry  actually  was  without  representative  organizations.  Now,  with  the 
end  of  the  conflict,  the  leaders  returned  with  renewed  vigor  and  conviction  to  the 
task  of  creating  a  climate  which  would  be  favorable  to  cooperative  endeavors.  Their 
success  was  noteworthy.  Leeser  and  the  eastern  Traditionalists  opened  the  doors 
of  Maimonides  College,  the  first  American  Jewish  academy  of  higher  learning,  in 
1867.  Within  a  few  years  it  had  graduated  the  first  two  American-trained  Jewish 
spiritual  leaders.  Wise,  working  desperately  to  unite  the  congregations  throughout 
the  mid-West  and  South,  finally  realized  his  dream  when  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  held  its  organizational  meeting  in  1873.  Two  years  later  the 
Union  established  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in   Cincinnati. 

American  Jewry  had  been,  in  1860,  inchoate  and  immature,  uncertain  of  its 
needs  and  unsure  of  its  strength,  almost  completely  unprepared  to  solve  the  most 
elementary  of  its  problems.  Time  alone  would  serve  to  give  it  the  understanding 
and  wisdom,  the  courage  and  self-discipline  it  required.  But  the  process  of  time  was 
assisted  by  the  devastating  experience  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1865  American  Jewry 
was  more  than  five  years  older;  it  had  learned  the  lessons  and  gained  the  insights 
of  several  generations. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  JEWS 

By  Isaac  Markens 


Markens,  a  devoted  student  of  Lincolniana  who  delved  deeply  into  the  life  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  ivas  born  in  New  York  City  in  1848  and  died  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  1928.  He  became  a  friend  of  Lincoln's  son,  Robert,  and  thus  had  available  material 
that  others  could  not  obtain.  He  wrote  considerably  on  Lincoln  and  the  following 
selections  liave  been  culled  and  digested  from  an  extensive  article  that  appeared  in 
the  "Publications  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society."  No.  17,  1909.  Al- 
though many  articles  on  the  subject  have  subsequently  appeared  based  upon  this  arti- 
cle, much  new  material  has  since  been  unearthed  that  refutes  some  of  the  facts  as 
given  by  Markens.  Nevertheless,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  first  substantial 
work  on  Lincoln  and  the  Jews. 

A  Gift  for  Lincoln 

It  was  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860  that  Abraham  Kohn,  City  Clerk 
of  Chicago,  first  met  Lincoln,  the  acquaintance  being  formed  in  the  store  of  Kohn, 
at  that  time  a  merchant.  Kohn  was  a  Bavarian,  then  in  his  42nd  year,  a  man  of  excel- 
lent education,  well  versed  in  Hebrew  Literature  and  known  and  respected  as  a 
public-spirited  citizen.  He  had  been  for  several  years  President  of  the  Hebrew  Con- 
gregation Anshe  Maariv  (Men  of  the  West).  In  politics  Kohn  was  described  by  the 
Democratic  press  as  "one  of  the  blackest  Republicans  and  Abolitionists."  Kohn's 
popularity  and  influence  had  probably  been  brought  to  Lincoln's  attention,  and  the 
latter,  consummate  politician  as  he  was,  recognized  in  Kohn,  presumably,  an  ally 
whose  acquaintance  would  prove  a  valuable  asset  in  the  pending  election.  Lincoln 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Isaac  N.  Arnold  who  accompanied  him  and  it  was 
this  meeting  that  inspired  Kohn  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  his  visitor  and  a 
conviction  that  he  was  the  destined  Moses  of  the  slaves  and  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. Thus  says  his  daughter,  Mrs.  D.  K.  Adler,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer.  Lincoln  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  spoke  of  the  Bible  as  their  book,  and  Kohn,  being  a 
devout  Jew  as  well  as  an  ardent  patriot,  conceived  an  intense  admiration  for  Lincoln. 
This  found  expression  in  his  sending  to  the  President-elect  before  his  departure  for 
Washington  a  flag,  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  painted  in  colors,  its  folds  bearing 
Hebrew  characters  exquisitely  lettered  in  black  with  the  fourth  to  ninth  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Joshua,  the  last  verse  being: 

Have  I  not  commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid  neither  be  thou  dismayed;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whither- 
soever thou  goest. 

This  flag  is  referred  to  by  Admiral  George  H.  Preble  in  his  History  of  the 
Flag  of  the    United  States,  published  in   1894.   The  incident  being  brought  to  the 
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attention  of  the  late  President  McKinley,  when  Governor  of  Ohio,  he  thus  alluded  to 
it  in  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  on  June  20,  1895: 

What  more  beautiful  conception  than  that  which  Abraham  Kohn  of 
Chicago  in  February,  1861,  to  send  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  eve  of  his  start- 
ing to  Washington,  to  assume  the  office  of  President,  a  flag  of  our  country, 
bearing  upon  its  silken  folds  the  words  from  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua. 
Could  anything  have  given  Mr.  Lincoln  more  cheer  or  been  better  calculated 
to  sustain  his  courage  or  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  the  mighty  work  before 
him?  Thus  commanded,  thus  assured,  Mr.  Lincoln  journeyed  to  the  Capital, 
where  he  took  the  oath  of  office  and  registered  in  Heaven  an  oath  to  save  the 
Union.  And  the  Lord  our  God  was  with  him,  until  every  obligation  of  oath 
and  duty  was  sacredly  kept  and  honored.  Not  any  man  was  able  to  stand 
before  him.  Liberty  was  the  more  firmly  enthroned,  the  Union  was  saved, 
and  the  flag  which  he  carried  floated  in  triumph  and  glory  from  every  flag- 
staff of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Kohn  thanking  him  for  his  gift.  His  letter  was 
sent  through  a  mutual  friend.  John  Scammon  Young,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago, 
who  delayed  its  delivery  until  six  months  after  Lincoln's  departure  from  Springfield, 
when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Kohn  as  follows: 

Chicago,  August  28,  1861 

Abraham  Kohn.  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  your  beau- 
tiful painting  of  the  American  flag  by  the  President  got  lost  among  my 
letters  or  it  would  have  been  sent  to  you  before.  Regretting  the  delay,  I  am. 

Truly  your  friend, 

J.  Scammon  Young. 

[Bertram  W.  Korn  in  his  American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War  brings  proof  of  the 
historicitv  of  Kohn's  painting  by  the  following: 

In  late  1862.  a  New  York  paper  printed  a  report  that  some  local  Jewish  women 
had  presented  a  flag  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  A.  S.  Cohen,  editor  of  The  Jewish  Record,  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  details,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  the  source  of  the  report, 
so  he  took  his  pen  in  hand  and  wrote  to  the  President.  John  Hay  answered  the  query: 

Executive  Mansion 

Washington.   November   28,   1862. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

The  paragraph  to  which  you  refer  was  altogether  erroneous. 

The  "flag"'  referred  to  was  a  small  painting  of  the  American  banner, 
inscribed  in  Hebrew  characters  with  a  passage  from  the  1st  Chapter  of 
Joshua,  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  verse.  It  was  presented  to  the  President  in 
February,    1861,    before    his    departure    from    Illinois,    by   Abraham    Kohn. 
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City  Clerk  of  Chicago,  who  had  himself  painted  it.  It  has  heen  in  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  ever  since  the  Presidents  inauguration. 

Your  obt.  Servant, 
John  Hay, 

Assist.  Priv.  Sec. 
A.  S.  Cohen  &  Co.] 

Noteworthy  Incidents 

Lincoln's  various  calls  for  troops  met  with  prompt  response  from  the  Jews.  Nu- 
merous appointments  and  promotions  in  the  military  service  attest  Lincoln's  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Jews.  He  appointed  Major  Leopold  Blumen- 
berg,  of  Maryland,  Provost-Marshal  of  the  third  Maryland  District,  and  President 
Johnson  subsequently  promoted  him  Brevet-Brigadier-General.  After  enlisting  as  a 
private  in  an  Indiana  regiment  Frederick  Knefler  rose  to  be  Brevet-Major-General, 
the  highest  rank  attained  by  any  Jew  in  the  Federal  Army.  In  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  in  1861,  Colonel  Max  Einstein  commanding  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  Union  Army,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
United  States  Consul  at  Nuremburg.  Bavaria.  President  Lincoln  appointed  Adolph 
A.  Mayer  of  the  Fourth  New  Mexico  Volunteers  Inspector-General  of  Volunteers. 
Among  the  recipients  of  Medals  of  Honor,  authorized  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
President  Lincoln,  were  a  large  number  of  Jewish  soldiers,  both  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates.  Colonel  Marcus  M.  Spiegel  of  the  67th 
Ohio  Infantry  had  been  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier- 
General  but  died  of  wounds  received  at  Vicksburg  before  the  appointment  could  be 
made. 


Rehearsal  Scene,  Showing  Abraham  Kohn  Presenting  Flag  to  Lincoln, 
from  Pageant  Staged  at   Institutional  Synagogue,  N.   Y.    C. 
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Conspicuous  in  manifestations  of  loyalty  was  Uriah  P.  Levy,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  owner  of  Monlicello,  the  former  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Calling  on 
Lincoln  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  placed  his  entire  fortune  at  his  disposal. 
The  offer  being  declined,  he  subscribed  liberally  to  the  war  loan. 

To  Edward  Kosewater  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  with  his  own  hands 
transmitted  to  the  world  from  the  telegraph  office  of  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  January  1,  1863.  He  met  the  Presi- 
dent twice  that  day  and  in  the  evening  attended  a  ball  at  the  White  House. 

The  late  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  at  one  time  Judge  of  the  Marine  Court  of  New  York 
City,  attended  a  reception  at  the  White  House  in  February,  1865.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  A.  S.  Solomons  and  his  daughter  Zillah. 

President  Lincoln's  entry  into  Richmond  in  1865  was  witnessed  by  Sir  Moses 
Ezekiel  the  eminent  sculptor,  a  native  resident  of  that  city,  who  had  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  The  then  budding  artist,  recognizing  the  President's  presence  in 
Richmond  as  an  historic  event,  made  at  this  time  a  close  study  of  Lincoln.  This  en- 
abled him  some  thirty-five  years  later  to  execute  for  Nathaniel  Myers  of  New  York  a 
bust  of  the  great  Emancipator. 

After  the  President's  death  his  family  settled  in  Frankfort  because  of  their  re- 
duced circumstances.  Here  Henry  Seligman  befriended  them,  and  interested  Senator 
Sumner  in  legislation  to  grant  Mrs.  Lincoln  a  pension.  On  receiving  the  pension 
Mrs.  Lincoln  returned  to  America.  In  thanking  Sumner  for  his  efforts  she  remarked 
that  her  husband's  friends  had  remained  loyal  to  her  and  the  children. 
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SUPPORT  OF  LINCOLN  IN  1864, 
BY  JEWISH  GROUPS 

By  Louis  A.  Warren 

Dr.  Warren  is  the  director  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  and  has  written  extensively  on  Lincoln. 

The  1950  fall  elections  in  the  United  States  gave  expression  to  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  preservation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  one  great  block  of  humanity,  under  pressure  tactics,  to  be  herded  and  voted  as 
a  unit  irrespective  of  personal  inclinations,  was  a  refreshing  occurrence  and  should 
be  a  warning  to  any  future  class  of  provincialists  who  attempt  to  nullify  the  sacred 
right  of  the  individual  voter.  Back  in  1861  certain  politicians  were  said  to  have  been 
planning  to  line  up  a  racial  group  to  be  voted  as  a  unit,  and  this  attempt  likewise 
failed  to  materialize  .  .  . 

Correspondence  which  passed  between  some  intelligent  Jewish  spokesmen  and 
the  President  is  of  current  interest  as  it  reveals  there  was  no  such  entity  as  "The 
Jewish  Vote""  in   1864. 

Dr.  I.  Zacharie.  a  skillful  chiropodist  who  attended  the  President  and  members 
of  his  cabinet,  very  earlv  became  interested  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  campaign  of  1864.  He 
must  have  been  misinformed,  however,  about  the  objectives  of  a  group  of 
politicians  who  visited  the  President  a  few  weeks  before  the  election.  Dr.  Zacharie 
was  under  the  impression  that  they  had  been  able  to  make  some  sort  of  a  bargain 
for  the  support  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Dr.  Zacharie  informed  Samuel  A.  Lewis,  editor 
of  the  Hebrew  Leader,  of  his  suspicions  who,  on  October  26,  1864,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  about  the  incident. 

Mr.  Lewis  reviewed  for  the  President  the  suppositions  entertained  by  Dr.  Zach- 
arie that  '"some  parties  representing  'a  committee  from  the  Jews'  had  called  on  you 
to  solicit  contributions.'*  Mr.  Lewis  continued.  "We  propose  to  give  —  not  to  take. 
I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any  Jewish  committees  call  on  you  or  the  Union  commit- 
tee in  Washington  you  would  send  them  to  me,  as  Dr.  Zacharie  will  be  away  fre- 
quently between  now  and  the  election.""  Mr.  Lewis  assured  the  President  that  "noth- 
ing should  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  your  friends  here  towards  carrying  the  Union 
cause." 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  to  the  President.  Myer  S.  Isaacs  of  the 
Jewish  Messenger  corresponded  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  feeling  it  was  his  duty  "to  add  a 
word  to  those  that  have  already  been  communicating  to  you  from  other  sources  with 
reference  to  a  visitation  on  the  part  of  persons  claiming  to  represent  the  Israelites  of 
New  \ork  or  the  United  States  and  pledging  the  'Jewish  vote'  to  your  support,  and 
I  am  informed  succeeded  in  a  deception  that  resulted  to  their  pecuniary  profit."  Mr. 
Isaacs  was  a  "firm  and  earnest  Union  man"  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Jewish  Messenger  for  eight  years  and  was  also  the  secretary  of  the  "Board  of  Dele- 
gates. 
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Mr.  Isaacs  informed  the  President  that  since  the  first  firing  on  our  national  flag 
his  paper  had  been  "a  steady  supporter  of  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  crush  the  unhallowed  rebellion."  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Isaacs  insisted  that  "the  Jews  as  a  body  have  no  politics  and  while  we  have 
earnestly  counseled  and  implored  attachment  to  the  Union  at  whatever  cost,  we  have 
refrained  from  interfering  with  the  private  political  views  of  individual  readers." 

Bringing  to  a  close  his  letter  he  emphasizes  the  loyalty  of  many  Jewish  people 
to  the  administration  and  his  indignation  because  a  certain  group  may  have  attempted 
to  impose  upon  the  President.  Mr.  Isaacs  concludes:  "There  is  no  'Jewish  vote.'  If 
there  were  it  could  not  be  bought.  As  a  body  of  intelligent  men  we  are  advocates  of 
the  cherished  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  must  inevitably  support  and  advo- 
cate those  who  are  exponents  of  such  a  platform.  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
forever." 

The  President  would  not  allow  this  interesting  letter  to  go  unnoticed  and 
hastened  to  convey  the  information  that  there  had  been  some  mistake  about  the  pur- 
pose and  import  of  the  committee  which  waited  on  the  President.  The  letter  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Lincoln's  secretary,  John  Hay,  and  is  signed  by  the  secretary. 

Executive  Mansion 

Washington,  Nov.   1,   1864 
Myer  S.  Isaacs 
My  Dear  Sir 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  26th  of 
October. 

You  are  in  error  in  the  assumption  you  make  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  recent  interview  to  which  you  refer  between  certain  gentlemen 
of  the  Hebrew  faith  and  the  President.  No  pledge  of  the  Jewish  vote  was 
made  by  these  gentlemen  and  no  inducements  or  promises  were  extended  to 
them  by  the  President.  They  claimed  no  such  authority  and  received  no 
such  response  as  you  seem  to  suppose. 

The  President  deems  this  statement  due  to  you  and  directs  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter. 

I  am  very  truly  your  servant. 

John  Hay 

Possibly  the  sequel  to  this  misinformation  based  on  Dr.  Zacharie's  supposition 
can  be  found  in  a  long  letter  which  the  doctor  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  Nov.  3.  1864. 
He  opened  his  comments  with  this  paragraph: 

"I  have  just  returned  to  the  city  after  a  trip  of  nine  days  through  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  State  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  done  much  good.  I  now  think  all  is  right  and  if  we  can  reduce 
the  Democratic  majority  in  this  city  I   should  be  satisfied.  As  regards  the 
Israelites  with  but  few  exceptions  they  will  vote  for  you  .  .  .  Three  years  ago 
I  promised  I  would  elect  you  and  if  you  are  not,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault." 
The  correspondence  now  available  in  the  Lincoln  Papers  which  passed  between 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Jewish  race  reveal  the  loyalty  of  large  groups  of 
Jewish  people  to  the  Union  cause,  their  determination  to  maintain  personal  political 
independence.    So    likewise,   the   correspondence   further   reveals    the   integrity   and 
high  moral  idealism  of  the  President. 
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LINCOLN  SAVES  THE  LIFE  OF 
A  JEWISH  SOLDIER 

B\  Simon  Wolf 


Simon  U  olf  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Jewish  leaders  in  America.  Arriving 
in  the  United  States  in  1848,  he  played  a  significant  role  in  practically  every  Jewish 
affair  related  to  the  government.  He  was  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Delegates  of  Civil  and  Religious  Rights,  president  of  the  B'nai  Brith,  a 
founding  member  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  and  a  contributor  to  its 
"Publications,"  and  consul  general  of  the  U.  S.  to  Egypt.  He  wrote  "The  American 
Jew  as  Patriot.  Soldier  and  Citizen"  (1895)  and  an  autobiographical  work  entitled 
"The  Presidents  I  Have  Known  From  1860-1918"  (1918).  The  following  is  culled 
from  the  latter  work. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  given  the  history  of  the  Jewish  soldier  whom  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  pardoned  at  two  o'clock  in  the  early  morning.  While  seated  in  my 
office  prior  to  going  to  my  home,  I  received  a  telegram  from  a  town  in  New  England 
asking  me  to  wait  for  a  letter  that  was  coming  by  express.  The  letter  came,  and  it  was 
that  of  a  young  soldier,  American  born,  of  Jewish  faith,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
be  shot  and  the  execution  was  to  take  place  the  next  morning. 

It  was  in  the  crucial  days  of  the  Civil  War  when  every  soldier  was  needed  at 
the  front  and  when  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  had  threatened  to  resign 
unless  the  President  would  stop  pardoning  deserters.  It  seemed  this  soldier  could  not 
get  a  furlough.  His  mother,  who  was  on  her  death  bed,  had  begged  for  his  return, 
to  lay  her  hands  lovingly  on  his  head  and  give  him  a  parting  blessing.  The  filial  love 
was  superior  to  his  duty  to  the  flag,  and  he  went  home,  was  arrested,  tried  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot. 

For  a  moment  I  was  dazed  and  uncertain  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Night 
came  on  apace,  and  finally  I  concluded  to  call  on  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio, 
who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  President.  Mr.  Corwin,  as  ever,  was  most  gracious, 
but  said,  "My  dear  Mr.  Wolf,  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  in  this  direction.  The 
President  has  been  maligned  for  being  too  generous  and  liberal  in  this  respect."  But 
I  begged  so  hard  that  finally  Corwin  sent  word  over  to  the  White  House,  inquiring 
whether  an  interview  could  be  secured.  The  word  came  back,  "Later  in  the  night," 
and  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  we  reached  the  President. 

The  whole  scene  is  as  vividly  before  me  as  in  those  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
The  President  walked  up  and  down  with  his  hands  hanging  by  his  side;  his  face 
wore  that  gravity  of  expression  that  has  been  so  often  described  by  his  historians 
and  biographers,  and  yet  he  greeted  us  as  if  we  were  his  boon  companions  and  were 
indulging  in  an  interchange  of  anecdotes,  of  which  he  was  a  past  master.  Corwin 
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told  him  why  we  had  come.  He  listened  with  deep  attention  and  when  Corwin  had 
exhausted  the  subject  the  President  replied,  "Impossible  to  do  anything.  I  have  no 
more  influence  with  this  administration,"  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  was  indescrib- 
able: "Stanton  has  put  his  foot  down  and  insists  upon  one  of  two  things,  either  that 
I  must  quit  or  he  will  quit." 

Corwin  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  told  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  was  hope- 
less," and  was  about  leaving  the  room.  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  you  will  pardon  me 
for  a  moment.  What  would  you  have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  If  your  dying 
mother  had  summoned  you  to  her  bedside  to  receive  her  last  message  before  her 
soul  would  be  summoned  to  its  Maker,  would  you  have  been  a  deserter  to  her  who 
gave  you  birth,  rather  than  deserter  in  law  but  not  in  fact  to  the  flag  to  which  you 
had  sworn  allegiance?"  He  stopped,  touched  the  bell;  his  secretary,  John  Hay, 
who  time  and  again  spoke  of  that  occurrence,  came  in;  he  ordered  a  telegram  to  be 
sent  to  stop  the  execution,  and  that  American  citizen  of  Jewish  faith  [who  had  thus 
been  pardoned]  led  the  forlorn  hope  with  the  flag  of  his  country  in  his  hands  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor;  and  was  shot  to  death  fighting  heroically  and  patriotically 
for  the  country  of  his  birth.  When  months  afterward,  I  told  the  President  what  had 
become  of  that  young  soldier,  he  was  visibly  moved  and  with  great  emotion  said, 
"I  thank  God  for  having  done  what  I  did."  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  one  full  of 
pathos  and  sublime  humanity,  and  is  engraved  on  the  tablets  of  memory  as  no  other 
incident  of  my  whole  life. 
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THE  LINCOLN  LETTER    TO  A 
JEWISH  CONGREGATION 

By  Moshe  Davis 

This  paper  was  delivered  at  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society,  held  on  February  12,  1944,  and  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  February  29.  1944,  Vol.  XC,  Part  8,  p.  A 1061  by  Hon.  Arthur  G.  Klein 
of  New  York.  It  is  also  published  in  the  "Publications  of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society,"  No.  XXXV III,  Fart  2  (December,  1948).  Dr.  Davis  is  the  author  of 
the  Hebrew  work.  "The  Shaping  of  American  Judaism,"  New  York,  Jewish  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  America,  1951. 

In  the  course  of  my  studies  in  the  early  history  of  American  Judaism,  I  have 
come  across  a  letter  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  martyr  President,  addressed  to  Congre- 
gation Mikveh  Israel  in  Philadelphia.  The  letter  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
Sabato  Morais,  rabbi  of  the  Mikveh  Israel  congregation,  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America.  They  were  placed  in  the  archives 
of  the  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning  by  the  late  Cyrus  Adler, 
president  of  the  college  and  of  the  seminary.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Neuman, 
president  of  Dropsie  College  for  permission  to  examine  them.  The  signature  of 
President  Lincoln  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  then  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  and  internationally  famous  bibliophile.  This 
letter  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  known  letter  written  by  Lin- 
coln to  a  Jewish  congregation. 

The  Lincoln  letter  was  addressed  to  Abraham  Hart  (1810-1893),  an  outstand- 
ing figure  in  American-Jewish  life.  For  32  years  he  was  president  of  the  Mikveh 
Israel  congregation  (translated  "Hope  of  Israel"  in  the  letter),  which,  organized 
about  1740,  is  the  oldest  Jewish  congregation  in  Philadelphia  and  the  third  oldest 
in  the  United  States.  Haym  Solomon  of  Revolutionary  War  fame  was  one  of  its  early 
members. 

The  letter  expressed  President  Lincoln's  thanks  for  a  prayer  written  by  Sabato 
Morais,  and  read  at  the  synagogue  on  a  day  set  aside  by  Presidential  proclamation 
for  prayer  for  the  casualties  of  both  armies  in  the  Civil  War,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  Morais  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  rarely  missed 
an  opportunity  to  preach  and  pray  for  the  Union  cause.  Shortly  after  Lincoln's 
death  Morais  published  two  memorial  sermons,  the  first  originally  delivered  at  a 
special  service  on  Wednesday,  April  19,  1865.  and  the  second  on  June  1,  1865,  on 
the  "day  appointed  for  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer  for  the  untimely  death  of  the 
late-lamented  President  of  the  United  States." 

Legends  passed  on  by  the  Morais  family  and  friends  relate  that  all  the  children 
of  the  Morais  household  were  taken  to  the  Lincoln  funeral  in  order  that  the  memory 
of  the  Great  Emancipator's  face  would  be  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  LF.TTEK  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  TO  ABRAHAM  HART 

(Courtesy  of  the  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning) 


See  previous  page. 
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A  PERSONAL   TRIBUTE   TO  LINCOLN 
BY  JOSEPHINE  PHILLLPS 

By  Philip  Goodman 

The  deep  anguish  that  surged  through  the  veins  of  an  entire  nation  upon  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  felt  keenly  by  the  citizens  of  Jewish  faith. 
The  record  of  Jewish  memorial  tributes  to  the  Great  Emancipator  by  rabbis  and 
Jewish  organizations  is  widely  known  through  the  works  of  Markens,  Hertz  and, 
lately,  Korn.  Herewith  is  reproduced  the  text  of  a  moving  letter  which  expresses  the 
profound  grief  of  a  Jewish  woman,  written  only  five  days  after  the  death  of  the 
President  on  April  15,  1865.  We  suggest  that  its  significance  lies  not  so  much  in  its 
confirmation  of  historical  data  but  as  perhaps  a  typical  personal  outpouring  of  grief 
that  was  shared  by  untold  numbers  of  other  Jews,  not  necessarily  leaders  in  the 
community. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  was  Miss  Josephine  Phillips,  member  of  a  distinguished 
American  Jewish  family,  whose  grandfather,  Jonas  Phillips  (1736-1803),  arrived  in 
America  in  1756.  Her  father,  Naphtali  (1773-1870),  was  President  of  Congregation 
Shearith  Israel  for  about  a  decade  and  a  half,  owner  for  many  years  of  the  National 
Advocate,  a  leading  newspaper  of  New  York,  and  active  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
Josephine's  letter  was  addressed  to  her  brother-in-law,  Adolphus  Simeon  Solomons 
(1826-1910)  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  was  called  by  Louis  Marshall  ".  .  .  one  of 
the  finest  exemplars  of  a  Jew  of  American  birth,  being  distinguished  alike  for  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  his  faith  and  to  his  country."  He  was  active  in  many  Jewish  or- 
ganizations; he  was  the  first  vice-president  (Simon  Wolf  was  the  president)  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  when  it  was  organized  in  1876, 
and  among  the  first  members  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society.  Solomons 
was  prominent  also  in  civic  affairs,  having  been  an  incorporator  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  whose  preliminary  meetings  were  held  in  his  home  ...  It  is  known  that 
Solomons  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Lincoln  and  further  evidence  of  this 
will  be  found  in  this  letter. 

(Josephine  Phillips  to  Adolphus  S.  Solomons) 

New  York,  April  20th,  1865. 

Dear  Adolphus 

I  received  your  letter  last  Monday  &  presume  you  also  got  mine  containing  our 
mutual  sorrow  &  horror  at  the  sad  event  that  has  plunged  all  in  profound  grief, 
never  in  history  has  any  event  in  any  nation  brought  forth  such  real  regret,  &  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  high  &  low  rich  &  poor  is  seen  mingled  with  love  &  veneration 
for  the  man  "whose  heart  was  warm  whose  hands  were  pure  whose  doctrine  &  whose 
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life  coincident  exhibit  lucid  proof  that  he  was  honest  in  the  sacred  cause  &  to  such 
are  rendered  more  than  mere  respect."  These  lines  from  Cowper  are  forcibly 
brought  to  my  recollection  as  illustrating  much  of  the  character  of  our  lamented 
President.  New  York  is  literally  clad  in  black  &  it  is  more  rare  to  see  a  house 
without  it  than  with  it,  from  the  splendid  mansion  to  the  smallest  Shanty,  even  the 
gates  of  the  poorest  black  or  white  display  their  emblem  of  sorrow;  full  well  I  can 
imagine  how  badly  you  feel  it  was  only  last  week  you  wrote  me  about  your  being 
at  his  house  &  seeing  him  come  out  &  request  the  band  lo  play  Dixie.  &  to-day  that 
he  appointed  to  celebrate  our  victories,  his  own  funeral  takes  place.  1  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  last  Saturday.  Yesterday  we  had  shool  &  a  very  large 
assemblage,  the  services  were  very  solemn,  the  Tabah  was  covered  with  black  also 
the  pillars  &  gallery,  to-day  we  have  it  again  at  three  o'clock  nothing  is  thought  or 
talked  of  to-day  no  stores  are  opened  &  the  poorest  person  will  not  work.  I  see  by  the 
paper  the  body  will  be  here  on  Monday.  The  funeral  train  left  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
April  21st  and  stopped  in  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  then 
moved  on  to  other  cities  en  route  to  Springfield.  III.,  the  martyred  president's  final 
resting  place.  His  poor  wife  &  children  what  a  sad  change  for  them!  I  am  truly  glad 
Mr.  Seward  &  son  will  recover  [Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward  and  others  in 
his  home  were  wounded  by  another  conspirator  at  the  same  time  that  Lincoln  was 
shot.]  &  also  that  his  assassin  is  arrested,  but  it  seems  strange  Booth  has  yet  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  his  Mother  I  hear  resides  in  19th  St.  N.Y.  &  is  of  course 
in  the  greatest  affliction,  what  a  villain  he  is! 

People  already  have  changed  their  opinion  regarding  the  new  President  &  seem 
to  think  he  will  carry  out  the  programme  in  a  great  measure  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

I  trust  this  will  find  you  all  well.  Pa  has  a  cold  Heck  [Rebecca]  has  suffered  con- 
siderably with  Neuralgia.  Pa  felt  very  badly  about  the  news,  &  I  dare  say  all  the 
children  from  Ida  down  were  grieved,  you  remember  how  he  noticed  them  the  last 
visit!  was  there  to  see  him  with  you,  his  likenesses  sell  like  wildfire,  the  one  I  bought 
on  the  Carte  de  visit[e]  one  that  he  sat  last  for  [At  the  invitation  of  Solomons,  the 
last  photograph  of  Lincoln  was  taken  on  April  2.  1865.  at  the  gallery  connected  with 
the  book  and  publishing  firm  of  Philip  and  Solomons.]  I  gave  to  Isaac  [brother 
of  Josephine  and  father  of  Captain  N.  Taylor  Phillips,  who  owned  a  copy  of  the 
photograph.]  when  I  first  came  on  &  he  now  has  it  in  his  window.  I  may  as  well 
leave  off  for  I  can  write  about  nothing  else,  the  late  victories  are  not  spoken  of.  I  see 
by  this  morning  paper  Mosby  &  seven  hundred  guerillas  had  surrendered.  All  send 
much  love  to  dear  Rachel  Mary  Jane  yourself  &  kisses  to  the  dear  children  as  ever 
yours  most  aff — 

Josephine 

The  morning  paper  mentions  the  fact  of  the  synagogues  being  the  first  places  of 
Worship  that  had  Prayers  for  the  President. 
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TRIBUTES  OF  JEWS  TO  LINCOLN 

Lincoln's  Death 
By  Isaac  Leeser 

The  following  is  taken  from  what  may  have  been  the  first  eulogy,  and  was  cer- 
tainly among  the  very  first  eulogies,  on  Lincoln  delivered  a  few  hours  after  his  death 
on  April  15,  1865,  before  Congregation  Beth-El  Emeth,  New  York  City.  Rabbi  Leeser 
was  an  outstanding  leader  of  American  Judaism.  A  traditional  Jew,  he  published 
text-books,  translated  the  Bible  and  prayer-books  into  English  and  founded  Maimon- 
ides  College,  the  first  American   institution  for  training  rabbis. 

Since  we  assembled  last,  yesterday  afternoon,  in  this  house  for  worship  of  the 
Almighty  God,  a  frightful  and  unlooked-for  crime  has  startled  the  whole  land.  This 
morning,  when  I  left  my  residence,  the  papers  announced  that  a  murderous  assault 
had  been  made,  late  in  the  evening,  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  that  at 
last  accounts  he  was  still  living,  though  without  hope  of  recovery;  but  since  the 
commencement  of  the  morning-service,  the  president  of  this  congregation  has  com- 
municated to  me  that  death  has  closed  the  scene,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  The  man  who  was  only  yesterday,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
on  earth,  who  had  nearly  closed  with  marked  success  a  war  of  vast  dimensions,  which 
had  raged  full  four  years,  has  been  suddenly  struck,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph, 
by  the  fatal  bullet  of  the  murderer,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  assembly,  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  and  has  been  thus  unconsciously  hurried  into  eternity  .  .  . 

Respecting  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  career  and  character  it  does  not  become  me 
to  speak;  politics  is  not  the  province  into  which  a  minister  of  religion  should  enter. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  conflict  in  which  the  deceased  was  en- 
gaged as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  enlarge  on  it 
at  the  present  moment.  But  I  may  fittingly  speak  of  the  traits  of  the  goodness  of  heart 
he  displayed  and  his  sense  of  justice,  of  which  I  have  become  personally  cognizant. 
I  refer  to  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  the  hospitals  in  this  city,  about  which 
I  wrote  to  him  more  than  two  years  ago,  as  it  was  deemed  a  hardship  that  Jewish  sol- 
diers, when  sick  and  wounded,  should  not  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  a  min- 
ister of  their  own  persuasion,  as  those  of  other  creeds  have.  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  application,  and  soon  thereafter  appointed  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Frankel  to  the  office  of  hospital  chaplain.  And  when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  had  neglected  to  act  on  the  nomination,  by  which  means  Mr.  Frankel's 
office  terminated  with  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  reappointed 
our  worthy  colleague  as  soon  as  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  case.  He  thus 
proved  that  he  recognized  in  full  our  claims  to  an  equality  before  the  law,  and  that 
he  was  not  guided  by  sectarian  prejudices.  So,  also,  when  General  Grant  banished 
the  Israelites  from  the  military  district  over  which  he  commanded,  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln 
who  at  once  ordered  him  to  revoke  the  unjust  order,  and  restored  our  brothers  to  their 
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homes  and  pursuits.  Those  instances  have  severally  come  under  my  own  observation, 
and  they  speak  loudly  for  the  natural  kindness  of  the  late  President,  which  all  can 
cheerfully  acknowledge,  whatever  their  political  opinions  may  be;  and  lei  us  hope 
that  all  in  authority  in  America  may  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  justice  and 
liberality  .  .  . 

You  must  excuse  me  for  speaking  somewhat  in  a  disconnected  manner,  more  so 
than  is  customary  with  me.  The  dreadful  news  and  its  suddenness  have  in  a  great 
measure  overcome  my  usual  composure,  and  my  thoughts  refuse  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  their  wonted  order.  The  crime  which  has  just  been  consummated  is  well  cal- 
culated to  appall  even  the  stoutest  of  hearts.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  military  success, 
the  director  of  the  national  affairs  is  struck  down  in  a  moment;  and  with  the  removal 
of  the  controlling  mind,  dark  clouds  seem  to  lower  over  the  future  of  the  land.  Who 
will  guide  safely  the  Ship  of  State?  Who  will  handle  the  government  with  a  firm  yet 
merciful  hand?  Will  those  who  will  be  intrusted  with  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties, 
which  meet  our  view  everywhere,  have  the  capacity  to  comprehend  the  duties  which 
devolve  on  them,  and  to  fulfill  them  for  the  benefit  of  all?  Only  by  a  firm  reliance 
on  Providence  can  they  succeed,  and  not  by  trusting  to  their  own  strength  and 
wisdom.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  choose  the  right  path,  and  be  the  means  of  re- 
storing peace  and  prosperity  to  the  land  so  lately  heaving  under  the  tumult  of  civil 
strife  ,  .  . 


Funeral  Address 
By  Isaac  M.  Wise 

Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  leader  of  Reform  Judaism,  was  the  founder  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  a  eulogy  delivered  at  the  Lodge  Street  Temple,  Cincinnati.  0.,  on 
April  19,  1865,  four  days  after  Lincoln  s  assassination. 

.  .  .  Murmur  not  against  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  Providence.  God  is  just. 
Abraham  Lincoln  fought  the  battles  for  great  ideas,  and  his  enemies,  of  necessity, 
must  be  numerous  and  violent.  He  was  a  man,  and  where  is  the  mortal  one  without 
his  measure  of  faults  and  infirmities;  with  a  great  man,  in  a  great  period  of  time, 
they  only  become,  with  his  virtues,  more  conspicuous.  Every  man  has  his  mission,  his 
destiny  on  earth;  with  men  of  eminent  positions  it  only  becomes  more  conspicuous. 
Whenever  our  mission  is  fulfilled  God  calls  us  hence.  Abraham  Lincoln  fulfilled  a 
great  mission;  he  led  the  country  through  this  glorious  struggle  to  glorious  victory, 
and  bequeathed  to  us  the  ideas  which,  when  fully  developed  and  realized,  not  only 
will  bring  upon  us  the  great  blessing,  "And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation," 
but  will  also  fulfill  that  sacred  and  most  glorious  promise,  "And  in  thee  all  families 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  All  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  by  freedom, 
as  the  chain  of  the  negro  was  broken;  by  union,  peace,  justice,  equality,  charity 
and  kindness.  So  Abraham  Lincoln  shall  reign  perpetually  and  have  an  everlasting 
dominion.  Therefore,  "Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  him." 

Brethren,  the  lamented  Abraham  Lincoln  believed  himself  to  be  bone  of  our 
bone   and  flesh  of  our   flesh.    He  supposed  himself  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hebrew 
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parentage.  He  said  so  in  m\   presence.  And,  indeed,  he  possessed  the  common  features 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  both  in  countenance  and  character.1 

He  was  a  man  of  many  noble  virtues,  which  may  be  our  heritage;  and  God 
may  forgive  him  his  sins,  and  accept  his  soul  in  grace  among  the  righteous  men  of  all 
nations,  and  the  mail  vis  of  every  sacred  cause.  May  the  Lord  send  consolation  to  his 
bereft  widow  and  children,  and  heal  the  burning  wound  of  this  country  which  his  de- 
parture afflicted  on  her.  Brethren,  let  us  read  the  funeral  service  for  the  soul  of 
departed  Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  . 


Lincoln  and  the  Jewish  Spirit 
By  Bernard  Revel 

Dr.  Revel,  scholar  and  leader  of  orthodox  Judaism,  was  president  of  the  Rabbi 
Isaac  Elchanan  Theological  Seminary  and  of  Yeshiva  College,  the  first  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  under  Jewish  auspices.  On  February  12,  1909,  at  the  Cen- 
tenary Celebration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  New  York  City,  he  delivered  an  address 
from  which  the  following  passage  is  quoted. 

.  .  .  Lincoln  was  the  realization  of  the  true  spirit  of  Judaism.  Israel  was  the 
first  democracy,  its  religion  the  first  proclamation  of  freedom.  In  the  very  threshhold 
of  the  Bible,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  which  results  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  is 
proclaimed.  The  dignity  of  man  is  the  basic  conception  of  Israel's  religion.  Freedom 
is  to  Israel  the  most  sacramental  word.  It  embodied  freedom  and  justice  in  its  com- 
monwealth. Freedom  is  the  underlying  motive  of  Israel's  prophecies,  hopes,  festivals 
and  prayers.  Throughout  the  ages  Israel's  message  to  the  world  was  that  of  freedom 
and  righteousness.  It  was  Judaism  that  first  proclaimed  human  brotherhood.  "Love 
ye  the  stranger."  It  was  the  Jewish  prophet,  who,  in  all  the  stirring  grandeur  of  in- 
dignant rage,  cried  out,  "Have  we  not  all  one  father?  Has  not  one  God  created  us 
all?"  These  were  the  principles  for  which  Lincoln  lived  and  died.  And  when  the 
day  will  come  and  the  American  nation  following  its  great  prophet,  Lincoln  will 
become  a  model  of  justice,  and  through  justice  a  pattern  of  peace  to  the  world; 
when  the  American  nation,  led  by  the  spirit  of  its  great  saviour  and  preserver,  will 
add  its  share  to  the  realization  of  the  day  which  the  Jewish  prophet's  inward  vision 
foresaw  thousands  of  years  ago;  when  there  will  be  universal  peace  growing  out  of 
universal  justice  and  the  American  nation  will  show  itself  worthy  of  this,  its  greatest 
son,  then  the  birthday  of  Lincoln  will  be  the  greatest  holiday  of  a  happy,  progressive 
humanity  and  will  represent  a  milestone  in  a  new  era  of  mankind's  history.  True 
of  himself  are  his  words  on  Washington.  "He  is  the  mightiest  name  of  earth,  long 
since  mightiest  in  the  name  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral  reformation.  On 
that  name  an  eulogy  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  his  name  is 
alike  impossible.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name  and  in  its  naked  splendor  leave 
it  shining  on." 


According  to  Isaac  Markens  in  "Lincoln  and  the  Jews,"  PAJHS,  No.  17,  p.  Ill,  "Lincoln's 
knowledge  of  his  ancestry  was  vague — so  much  so  that  his  statement  to  Dr.  Wise  must  be  accepted 
as  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  pleasantry."  Markens  wrote  to  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  T.,  who 
replied  that  he  "never  before  heard  that  his  father  supposed  he  had  any  Jewish  ancestry." 
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Abraham  Lincoln 
By  Solomon  Schechter 

Dr.  Schechter  was  a  rabbi,  scholar,  author  of  a  number  of  books,  and  president 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America.  He  is  fumed  for  his  discovery 
of  manuscripts  in  the  Genizah  of  the  synagogue  in  Cairo.  At  the  Lincoln  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New  York  City,  on 
Feb.  12,  1909,  Dr.  Schechter  delivered  a  lengthy  address,  which  has  been  published 
in  full.  The  following  passages  are  abstracted  from  this  speech. 

.  .  .  No  religious  hero  ever  entered  upon  his  mission  to  conquer  the  world  for 
an  idea  or  creed  with  more  reverence  and  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  need  of  divine  assist- 
ance than  did  Lincoln  .  .  . 

Religious  mysticism,  however,  has  the  defects  of  its  quality,  and  the  defects 
are  very  serious.  For,  the  superabundance  of  zeal  and  extravagant  enthusiasm  such 
as  often  accompany  religious  mysticism  may,  as  experience  teaches,  very  easily  degen- 
erate into  fanaticism  and  lawlessness,  brushing  aside  all  legal  restraints  and  occa- 
sionally ignoring  even  all  humane  considerations.  From  these  dangers,  Lincoln  was 
preserved  by  his  legal  training  and  not  less  by  his  divine  humor  .  .  . 

Nothing  is  more  congenial  to  the  student  of  Jewish  literature  than  these  ingredi- 
ents in  Lincoln's  mental  make-up  which  found  their  expression  in  his  stories,  his 
repartee,  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  in  all  of  which  he  was  such  a  consummate  master. 
In  this  literature,  the  "mashal"  (comparison)  or  "maaseh"  (story)  are  the  most 
prominent.  They  were  mostly  used  by  way  of  illustration.  The  use  of  the  "mashal" 
(or  comparison)  in  particular,  is  illustrated  by  the  Rabbis  by  another  "mashal,"  com- 
paring it  to  the  handle  which  enables  people  to  take  hold  of  a  thing  or  subject.  Occa- 
sionally, it  forms  the  introduction  to  the  most  solemn  discourse.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
of  a  famous  Rabbi  that  before  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  points  of  law  before  his 
disciples,  he  would  first  tell  them  something  humorous  to  make  them  laugh,  and 
then,  resuming  his  natural  self,  commenced  in  solemn  frame  of  mind  his  discourse. 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  here  of  the  well-known  tradition  in  connection  with  the 
President's  first  reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  (September  22,  1862).  They  met  in  his  office  at  the  White  House,  and  then 
took  their  seats  in  the  usual  order.  Lincoln  then  took  Artemus  Ward's  book,  and 
read  from  it  the  chapter,  "High-Handed  Outrage  at  Utica,"  which  he  thought  very 
funny,  and  enjoyed  the  reading  of  it  greatly,  while  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  ex- 
cept Stanton,  laughed  with  him.  Then  he  fell  into  a  grave  tone  and  began  the  discus- 
sion preceding  the  perusal  of  this  great  historical  and  momentous  document. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
By  Isaac  Siegel 

Hon.  Isaac  Siegel  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  representing  the 
20th  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  Justice  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  in 
New  York  City,  president  of  the  Institutional  Synagogue  and  active  in  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board.  These  selections  are  culled  from  an  address  delivered  at 
92nd  Street  Y.M.H.A.,  New  York,  and  repeated  before  the  Institutional  Synagogue, 
New  York,  Feb.  12,  1927. 
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Iii  accordance  with  the  annual  custom  of  this  institution,  we  celebrate,  as  do  all 
Americans,  this  day.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  V(  ashington  was  the  father  of  our 
Republic,   and  Abraham  Lincoln   its  savior. 

As  far  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  concerned,  they  have 
always  cherished  and  honored  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  because  of  his  in- 
tense spirit  for  justice,  and  his  desire  for  tolerance. 

Ten  years  ago.  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  expressed,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, my  deej)  appreciation  of  the  service  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  rendered 
to  this  country,  and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  every  true  patriot. 
Furthermore,  let  me  at  this  time  recall,  if  1  may,  that  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1920, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Bill  known  as  H.R.  12,724,  introduced  and 
pressed  by  me,  providing  for  the  observance  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday  as  a  legal  holiday.  Although  twenty-six  states,  having  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation's  population,  now  observe  Lincoln's  birthday  as  a  legal  holiday. 
I  regret  to  say  that  Congress  up  to  now:  has  failed  to  enact  such  legislation  .  .  . 

\^  hen,  on  April  15,  1865,  Gen  Garfield  heard  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated  he  uttered  the  ever-memorable  words  "God  reigns,  and  the  Government 
at  Washington  still  lives.'"  No  other  sentence  and  no  other  speech  ever  made  has 
more  thoroughly  embodied  Lincoln's  faith  and  Lincoln's  sole  ambition  in  life. 

During  all  the  four  years  of  that  terrible  irrepressible  conflict  he  constantly- 
hoped  and  prayed  that  the  Union  would  be  preserved,  and  that  when  the  time 
would  arrive  for  him  to  hand  over  the  reigns  of  government  to  his  successor,  it  would 
be  a  united  Nation  that  would  greet  him.  The  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  victory 
was  his,  but  like  Moses  he  was  not  destined  to  reap  the  harvest. 

In  the  short  span  of  fifty-six  years,  having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  on  February 
12,  1809,  he  wrote  his  name  on  the  pages  of  history  in  such  a  way  that  time  can  not 
efface  it.  To  have  been  merely  the  savior  of  the  Union  would  have  entitled  him  to 
the  lasting  generous  regard  of  generations  yet  unborn,  but  to  have  been  the  one  who 
freed  3,000,000  men  from  the  bondage  of  slavery  was  bound  to  win  him  such  a 
measure  of  fame  as  to  forever  make  his  name  secure  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  but  in  the  memory  of  all  mankind. 

Men  and  rulers  may  come  and  go,  but  as  long  as  men  can  read  so  long  will 
Abraham  Lincoln's  loving  memory  and  his  noble  deeds  survive  .  .  . 


Jewish  Ideals  in  Lincoln 
By  Philip  A.  Langh 

A  fuller  article  on  this  subject  by  Rabbi  Langh  appeared  in  "B'nai  B'rith  Maga- 
zine," Feb.,  1924,  was  reprinted  in  the  "Chicago  Sentinel,"  Feb.  13,  1925,  and  later 
delivered  before  Anshe  Ernes  Congregation.  Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  12,  1927 

...  In  reading  of  the  life  of  Lincoln,  the  student  of  Jewish  literature  is  immed- 
iately reminded  of  the  figure  of  Hillel,  the  great  rabbi  and  scholar,  who  lived  in 
Palestine  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  second  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  who 
later  became  its  patriarch.  A  striking  parallel  can  always  be  drawn  of  the  lives  of 
the  two  men.  Both  came  from  poor  and  lowly  homes  and  both  rose  to  the  highest 
position  within  the  gift  of  their  people.  One  spent  his  youthful  days  pioneering  in 
the  unsettled  lands  of  the  Middle  West,  clearing  woods,  building  humble  log  cabins 
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and  out  of  the  untamed  wilderness  endeavoring  to  eke  out  a  mere  existence.  The 
other's  early  years  were  passed  in  Babylonia,  regarded  at  the  time  by  the  older 
Jewish  settlement  of  Palestine  as  a  barbarous  land  without  culture  and  civilization. 

As  boys,  both  labored  at  the  same  occupation  —  Lincoln  a  rail  splitter,  Hillel, 
the  wood  chopper.  Both  were  thirsty  for  knowledge;  in  their  love  of  learning  both 
were  typically  Jewish,  fn  the  country  where  Lincoln  was  brought  up,  there  were 
few  books  obtainable.  Whenever  he  heard  of  one  anywhere,  far  or  near,  he  would 
go  on  foot  to  borrow  it.  "I  have  read  all  the  books  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  the  country 
for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles,"  writes  the  young  Lincoln.  And  of  Hillel,  we  well  know 
that  fascinating  story  of  the  lad  who,  refused  admission  into  the  academy  because 
unable  to  pay  the  fee,  climbed  to  the  skylight  over  the  class  rooms,  lying  there 
covered  by  a  blanket  of  snow,  yet  unmindful  of  the  cold,  while  drinking  in  the  words 
of  living  waters  that  issued  below  from  the  lips  of  the  great  teachers,  Shmaya 
and  Abtalyon. 

Both  were  known  for  their  infinite  patience,  for  that  true  humility,  for  the  gold- 
en gentleness  that  the  Jews  call  "anavo."  Amid  their  exalted  position  they  each  re- 
tained a  simplicity  that  was  genuine,  a  humanness  that  was  touching.  Both  would 
mingle  unassumingly  with  everyone,  listening  to  their  lowliest  wants  and  attending 
to  their  humblest  petitions.  When  Lincoln  was  asked  by  his  advisors  to  send  away  a 
throng  that  was  tiring  him  with  its  petty  troubles,  he  said :  "They  don't  want  much 
and  they  get  so  little.  Each  one  considers  his  business  of  great  importance.  I  know 
how  1  should  feel  if  I  were  in  their  place." 

And  of  Hillel  similarly,  "Be  gentle  as  Hillel"  became  a  common  proverb.  "My 
humility  is  my  greatness  and  my  greatness  is  my  humility,"  was  one  of  his  sayings, 
fn  the  minds  of  a  loving  posterity  Hillel  became  the  symbol  for  patience.  A  man 
once  came  to  him  and,  wishing  to  scoff  at  religion,  challenged  him  to  teach  him 
Judaism  while  standing  on  one  foot.  He  had  previously  gone  to  Shammai,  the  con- 
temporary and  fellow  scholar  of  Hillel,  but  who,  incensed  at  the  impudence,  had 
thrown  the  stranger  out.  But  Hillel  was  gentle  and  so  he  said  to  him:  "Do  not  do 
unto  others  what  thou  wouldst  not  that  others  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
Torah.  The  rest  is  mere  commentary."  This  recalls  again  Lincoln's  summary  of  re- 
ligion when  he  declared:  "Whenever  any  church  shall  inscribe  over  its  altar  as  quali- 
fication of  membership  the  statement,'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might,'  and  'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self   -  that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  soul." 

Both  were  given  at  the  hands  of  an  admiring  people  the  highest  gift  within  their 
power,  one  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  other  the  leadership  of  a  continent. 
Hillel,  when  elected  over  and  above  many  rivals,  humbly  said  to  them:  "ft  is  not 
because  f  am  cleverer  than  you  that  I  have  been  appointed  head  of  the  Sanhedrin." 
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Witness  Lincoln's  beautiful  remark  to  his  compatriots  when  in  February,  1861,  leav- 
ing Springfield  to  assume  his  arduous  duties  at  the  national  capitol,  he  said:  "Without 
the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Being.  I  cannot  succeed;  with  the  assistance  I  cannot 
fail." 


Lincoln  and  Moses 
By  Km  am  el  Hertz 

Emanuel  Hertz,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  recognized  authority  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  wrote  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  on  many  aspects  of  Lincoln  s  life. 
Among  his  books  are  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Tribute  of  the  Synagogue  (1927),  Abra- 
ham Lincoln:  A  New  Portrait  (1931),  Lincoln  Talks:  A  Biography  in  Anecdote 
(1939).  and  The  Hidden  Lincoln  (1938).  He  contributed  about  20,000  books  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  in  Tennessee.  Hertz,  a  brother  of  the  late  Chief  Rabbi 
Joseph  H.  Hertz  of  England,  was  a  founder  and  president  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Congregation  before  ivhom  he  delivered  the  address,  from  which  excerpts  follow,  on 
Eebruary  12,  1924.  This  address  was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  1924. 

Moses,  in  his  youth,  "went  out  unto  his  brethren  and  looked  on  their  burdens, 
and  he  saw  an  Egyptian  smite  a  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren,  and  he  looked  this 
way  and  that  way.  and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  smote  the  Egyptian 
and  hid  him  in  the  sand,"  and  it  was  thus  that  Moses,  at  this  time,  in  this  effective 
manner,  demonstrated  his  position  on  the  question  of  slavery. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  he  took  a  cargo  of  produce  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  market  of  New  Orleans.  After  he  had  sold  the  cargo  he  and 
a  fellow  boatman  sauntered  through  the  slave  mart.  Black  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren were  arranged  in  rows  against  the  wall  for  inspection.  The  auctioneer  pro- 
claimed their  good  qualities  as  he  would  those  of  a  horse  or  a  mule;  again  and  again 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  fell  and  husbands  and  wives  were  separated  forever, 
and  children  were  there  and  then  doomed  never  again  to  look  into  the  faces  of  father 
and  mother.  That  scene  in  the  auction  room  set  the  blood  of  Lincoln  on  fire.  His  lips 
quivered  and  his  voice  choked  in  his  throat  as  he  turned  to  his  fellow  boatman  and 
said:  "If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing  I  will  hit  it  hard,  by  the  eternal  Cod." 

The  irresistible  conclusion  is  that  when  a  man  —  whether  he  be  Abraham. 
Moses,  or  Lincoln  -  -  when  the  man  has  been  picked  for  a  task  by  Providence,  Provi- 
dence always  has  a  way  of  communicating  His  orders  and  His  decrees  to  the  man  of 
His  choice. 

In  picking  the  ten  greatest  men  of  all  time  Moses,  of  course,  found  one  of  the 
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places,  and  the  biographer  of  the  ten  has  very  little  to  say  by  way  of  comment  upon 
Moses.  He  simply  says  "Moses,  the  ancient  law  giver,"  and  all  the  world  knows.  Sim- 
ilarly, Lincoln  being  picked  as  the  representative  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  that 
peculiar  niche  of  fame  which  has  one  human  being  for  each  century,  selected  upon 
the  roll  call  of  the  centuries,  from  the  first  century  down  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  called  "Lincoln  the  emancipator." 

I  would  amend  this  description  of  Lincoln,  because  "emancipation"  and  "eman- 
cipator" both  sprang  from  the  multitudinous  and  many  sidcdness  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. It  was  rather  "Lincoln,  the  seer."  prepared  in  the  primeval  forests,  as  was  his 
great  prototype  in  the  primeval  desert,  for  the  gigantic  tasks  of  1861-1865.  I  had  al- 
most overlooked  the  great  joint  debates  with  Judge  Douglas  —  the  five  monumental 
debates  which  were  preceded  4,000  years  ago  by  the  ten  joint  debates  between  the 
law  giver  and  the  court  of  Pharaoah. 

Never  was  the  education  of  two  men  more  alike  than  was  that  of  Moses  and  of 
Lincoln.  In  spite  of  the  alleged  learning  which  Moses  gathered  at  the  feet  of  his 
Egyptian  teachers  and  philosophers,  it  was  in  the  desert,  where  he  cared  for  the 
flocks  of  Jethro,  that  his  education  was  completed  and  that  he  unlearned  all  the  falla- 
cies of  Egyptian  life.  It  was  the  great  desert,  with  its  vast  horizons  and  silences, 
which  invited  men  of  introspection  to  worship  and  to  marvelous  religious  utterances, 
where  Moses  received  his  final  education. 

In  the  same  manner  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  primeval  forests  of  southern  Illi- 
nois, then  just  about  opened  to  civilization,  in  contact  with  mountains  and  rivers, 
received  the  final  touches  of  that  education  which  fitted  him  for  his  great  future 
career. 

To  continue  the  comparison,  after  the  remarkable  similarity  of  education  of 
both  men,  we  find  that  instead  of  reaching  a  climax  —  the  one  of  Nebo's  Mount  and 
the  other  on  the  day  of  his  assassination  -  -  it  appears  that  the  climax  of  one 
career,  that  of  Moses,  was  at  the  Red  Sea  and  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  of  Lincoln  at 
Washington  on  March  4.  1861 ;  and  here  is  where  we  see  the  remarkable  similarity 
of  the  two  careers,  the  two  great  outstanding  periods  in  the  lives  of  both  leaders. 
It  was  when  hemmed  in  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  best  trained  legions  of  antiquity 
that  Moses  showed  his  strategy,  his  generalship,  his  leadership,  and  his  communion 
with  God.  It  was  there  that  he  harmonized  a  distracted  people  and  rose  above 
the  divided  counsels  of  the  four  parties  who  confronted  him  with  their  advice,  even 
as  was  Lincoln  confronted  with  the  advice  of  four  similar  parties  on  that  fatal  fourth 
day  of  March  in  1861.  There  were  those  who  counseled  Moses  to  commit  national 
suicide;  there  were  those  who  counseled  Lincoln  like  Horace  Greeley  and  others 
—  to  permit  the  erring  sisters  to  go  in  peace:  let  there  be  as  many  States,  as  many 
republics  on  the  continent  as  the  people  in  the  different  States  might  decide  upon. 
There  were  those  who  counseled  Moses  to  return  to  Egypt  and  to  slavery.  There  were 
those  who  counseled  Lincoln  not  to  touch  the  great  institution  of  slavery-  not  to 
shed  any  blood  by  reason  of  any  interference  with  that  almost  sacrosanct  institution. 

The  great  lawgiver  rose  to  the  very  height  of  his  unparalleled  career  when  he 
stepped  from  Mount  Sinai  with  the  decalogue,  the  fundamental  structure  upon  which 
all  religions  rest.  Lincoln  reached  the  greatest  height  of  his  career  when  he  stepped 
before  his  Cabinet  and  read  his  emancipation  proclamation.  Neither  man  again  rose 
to  similar  heights  .  .  . 

So  should  we  look  at  Moses;  so  should  we  look  at  Lincoln. 
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STORIES 

They  Were  Friends  of  Lincoln. 
By  Oscar  Leonard 

".  .  .  Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great  plain  American.  The  liv- 
ing memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  now  honored  and  cherished  ...  in  every 
land  on  earth  where  people  love  freedom  and  will  give  their  lives  for  freedom. 
"In  1862  Lincoln  said:  "Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves  .  .  .  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us.  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.' 

".  .  .  Again  —  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  have  supreme  confidence  that  with 
the  help  of  God.  honor  will  prevail,  ^e  have  faith  that  future  generations  will 
know  that  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  there  came  a  time  when 
men  of  good  will  found  a  way  to  unite  and  produce  and  fight  to  destroy  the 
forces  of  ignorance  and  intolerance  and  slavery  and  war." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  moment  of 
quiet  —  and  then  the  thunder  of  applause.  Grandfather  leaned  toward  the  radio  — 
a  click  of  the  dial  and  again  —  silence.  Benny's  voice  was  reverent  when  he  spoke 
at  last.  "Gee,  he's  a  great  man  —  I'll  bet  hes  as  great  as  Lincoln." 

Grandpa  nodded  thoughtfully.  "Just  fourscore  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
prophetically  held  that  the  Union  couldn't  live  half-slave,  half-free.  Today  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  proclaims  to  the  world  that  it  is  doomed  while  half  its  people  is 
crushed  under  a  new  kind  of  slavery.  For  as  long  as  the  heel  of  fascism  tramples  this 
earth,  no  man  anywhere  can  be  free.  Yes  Benny  —  I'm  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  this 
country  and  to  have  Roosevelt  as  my  president.  He's  not  only  our  champion  of  liberty 
—  he's  a  symbol  for  the  whole  world,  bringing  light  and  new  hope  to  all  its  en- 
slaved nations." 

Benny  was  terribly  serious.  "I  wish  I  could  join  the  armv  and  fight  then 
Id  feel  I  was  really  doing  something  to  help.'* 

Grandpa  smiled  affectionately.  "There's  plenty  of  time  for  that.  You're  hardlv 
old  enough.  But  there  are  many  things  you  can  do  now  to  help  in  the  struggle  for  a 
better  world.  And  our  people,  the  Jews,  are  helping  Roosevelt  today  just  as  they 
helped  Washington  fight  for  a  free  nation,  and  just  as  they  helped  Lincoln  destroy 
slavery   in   the    United    States." 

By  this  time,  grandfather  was  lost  in  thoughts  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  "You 
know,  Benny,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  many  Jewish  friends.  He  knew  no  prejudice  or 
hatred  or  bigotry.   Let  me  tell  you  about  a  man  named  Abraham  Guttman. 

'"He  wanted  to  do  business  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  made  the  long  journey 
overseas.  But  when  he  arrived  there,  a  surprise  awaited  him.  The  authorities  flatly  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  live  in  Zurich." 
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"Was  he  a  spy,  grandpa?" 

"No — and  they  were  well  aware  of  it.  They  didn't  even  try  to  hide  their  real 
reason.  Mr.  Guttman  was  told  that  no  Jews  resided  in  Zurich  and  none  would  he  al- 
lowed to  establish  residence  there.  Of  course,  they  said,  they  had  no  complaint  about 
Mr.  Guttman  himself;  he  was  a  fine,  upstanding  man.  but  after  all  —  he  was  Jewish! 

"Abraham  Guttman  was  an  American  citizen.  He  wasn't  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  treatment  and  he  appealed  to  his  State  Department  for  aid.  News  of  his  plight 
soon  spread  all  over  America.  The  press  rallied  to  him  and  carried  indignant  stories 
deploring  the  injustice.  The  United  States  set  no  barriers  of  religion  among  its 
citizens  —  should  Zurich  have  the  right  to  do  otherwise?  From  every  corner  of  the 
land  came  a  strong  'No!*  Leading  rabbis  formed  a  committee  and  went  to  the  State 
Department." 

"Hut  grandpa  —  what  could  we  do  about  it?  Go  to  war  with  Switzerland?" 

"No  —  and  that  was  the  last  thing  the  Jews  wanted.  But  perhaps  there  was 
another  way.  It  was  a  blot  on  America's  good  name  to  allow  a  foreign  government 
to  discriminate  against  an  American  citizen  because  of  his  religion. 

"\\  hile  the  rabbis  were  in  earnest  conference  with  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  a 
knock  on  the  door  was  heard.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  entered  the  room.  Every- 
one rose  to  their  feet  to  greet  him.  But  he  very  quietly  excused  himself  for  intruding 
and  turned  to  leave.  Seward  respectfully  asked  Lincoln  to  remain  so  that  he  might 
help  clear  up  this  delicate  situation. 

""Mr.  Lincoln  seated  himself  and  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then  he  shook  his  head 
sadly  as  he  asked.  'So  they  condemn  Abraham  Guttman  because  he  is  a  Jew?"  Seward 
nodded.  Suddenly  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  wisely.  'Have  we  a  Consul  in  Zurich?'  he 
asked.  There  was  no  American  Consul  in  that  city.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  just  one 
more  question.  'Will  the  law  allow  the  appointment  of  a  Consul  for  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land?' Mr.  Seward  assured  him  that  it  would  be  perfectly  legal  to  appoint  one  at 
any  time. 

"The  smile  became  a  broad  grin  on  the  gaunt  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  'Gentle- 
men, our  problem  is  solved.  Surely  Zurich  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  a  representative 
of  our  government.  I  have  an  announcement  to  make.  The  new  American  Consul 
in  Zurich  is  Abraham.  Guttman." 

"Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  "God  must  have  loved  the  common  people  —  He 
made  so  many  of  them.'  And  Lincoln  lived  by  this  creed;  deep  faith  in  all  men. 
strengthened  by  great  vision  and  courage.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  he  was  not 
ready  to  serve  the  people. 

""One  day  Lincoln  was  working  in  his  study.  The  leader  of  a  nation  fighting  for 
its  unity  and  its  very  life,  his  were  many  grave  problems,  forming  far  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  even  such  a  man. 

"The  sound  of  quarreling  voices  reached  into  his  room  —  a  stern,  commanding 
voice  against  a  pleading,  desperate  one.  Lincoln  opened  his  door  and  stood  there 
quietly  for  a  few  moments.  His  secretary  was  barring  the  way  to  a  tearful  woman 
and  insisting  that  the  President  was  much  too  busy  to  be  bothered  by  anyone,  even 
for  a  moment. 

"Softly  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke.    "The  President  is  never  too  busy  to  see  anyone  in 
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I  rouble."  Turning  to  her  he  said,  'Please  come  in,  Madam,'  and  held  the  door  open 
as  she  walked  into  his  study. 

"I'm  sure.  Benny,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  never  forgot  the  look  of  love  and 
gratitude  on  that  woman's  face.  When  she  was  seated,  she  began  her  story.  Her  name 
was  Mrs.  Pareira  and  her  tale  a  tragedy  of  war  and  suffering.  Her  son  Aaron  - 
her  only  son  -  -  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  desertion.  Again  she  began  to 
cry.  but  this  time  they  were  quiet  tears,  for  she  knew  that  her  President  would  help 
her. 

"Some  time  ago  her  husband  lay  on  his  bed,  gravely  ill.  And  Mrs.  Pareira  had 
written  to  Aaron,  telling  him  that  his  father  was  dying  and  wanted  to  see  him.  Mrs. 
Pareira  was  dressed  in  black  and  Lincoln  knew  without  asking  that  her  husband 
had  already  passed  away.  He  asked  her  to  continue. 

'  'Perhaps  it  was  my  fault."  she  said.  T  told  Aaron  that  his  father  wanted  him 
to  say  the  first  kaddish  for  him.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have.  I  don't  know.'  Aaron  had 
taken  his  mother's  letter  to  his  captain  and  requested  a  furlough.  But  it  was  denied 
him. 

"Aaron  Pareira  felt  that  he  had  no  choice.  Orthodox  Jews  the  world  over  say 
kaddish  for  their  dead  and  every  parent  hopes  that  it  will  be  said  for  him  by  his 
son.  Aaron  knew  that  he  had  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  Jewish  son.  And  so  one  night 
he  slipped  out  of  camp  and  went  to  his  dying  father. 

"After  the  funeral  Aaron  returned  and  reported  to  his  captain.  He  was  immed- 
iately placed  under  arrest  for  desertion.  A  court-martial  was  held  —  and  Aaron 
Pareira  faced  death  at  the  hands  of  a  firing  squad. 

"And  then  Mrs.  Pareira  spoke  about  herself.  She  was  to  blame  for  writing  her 
son.  she  insisted.  Why  should  he  pay  with  his  life?  Frantically,  desperately,  she  had 
tried  to  save  him.  She  visited  every  authority  who  would  grant  her  an  audience. 
Again  and  again  she  told  her  heartbreaking  story.  But  to  no  avail.  Everyone  re- 
fused to  issue  a  pardon. 

"There  was  only  one  last  hope  for  this  mother  —  the  President  of  her  country, 
the  man  in  whom  everyone  placed  their  trust.  And  so  she  had  come  to  him. 

"President  Lincoln  listened  intently  to  every  word.  He  called  his  secretary  to 
him  at  once  and  obtained  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  case.  The  mother  had 
told  the  whole  and  complete  truth.  Although  Lincoln  had  been  criticized  severely 
by  army  officials  for  pardoning  too  many  deserters  and  thereby  lowering  army  dis- 
cipline and  morale,  and  although  he  had  promised  to  stop  doing  it,  he  was  too  great 
a  humanitarian  to  close  his  eyes  to  injustice.  President  Lincoln  signed  a  pardon  for 
Aaron  Pareira. 

"\ou  couldn't  blame  Aaron  for  feeling  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  given  his  life 
back  to  him.  His  gratitude  and  devotion  to  his  country  grew  ever  stronger,  and  he 
advanced  to  become  an  officer  and  was  decorated  for  unusual  bravery  in  action. 
Once  again,  Lincoln's  faith  in   the  common  man  had  been  justified." 
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dying  mother. 

"A  Civil  War  Adventure."  in  her  More  Stories  of  the  New  Land,  New  York. 

Bloch  Publishing  Co.,   1938,  pp.  130-158.  Ages  11-14. 

How  two  Jewish  boys  came  to  visit  the  White  House  and  Ford's  Theatre. 

WEILERSTEIN,  Sadie  Rose,  "A  Seder  on  Lincoln's  Birthday"  in  her  Little  New 
Angel,  Philadelphia,  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1947,  pp.  91-95. 
Ages  4-7. 

A  story  for  young  children  about  the  celebration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  by  a 
Jewish  family  with  the  asking  of  four  questions. 
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POEMS 


Who  Is  Like  Unto  Thee,  0  Lincoln 
by  Isaac  Goldstein,  the  Levite 


•Mcrontic 

On  Anna**  LraooL*,  Asmaminatkd  Nmin  18th,  5025. 

•  j>xtp  two  tmn  doVo  p  a 

•rgioj  cfi»  nSyc  man 

'  O'Ol  p«3  tit*?  -p  n 

:  vtiod  Starv  »oi  \3htxp2h3  owra  ♦  0 

•  omaja  oi  op  n,  S 
•  S*n  rw  *p»o • 

•  \arfm  nn  man  .o-u  1 

•  S'71  oov  nan  int?  p 
•moK  •  uma  -in*  a*t 

•  "jnipo  ruwn  im  p  *? 
•nSw  nwnV  won  oy 

•To^wannKfl^nm 

wnbb  ^KWl,  in  pHip775|  owns  *o 

The  above  is  a  reproduction  of  a  poem,  in 
its  original  Hebrew,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Jewish  Messenger,  May  26,  1865. 


Happy  art  thou,  Lincoln,  who  is   like 

unto  thee 
Among  kings  and  princes  thou  art  exalted. 
Much  thou  didst  with  an  humble  spirit. 
Thou  art  like  a  unique  person  in  the  land. 
Who  among  princes  is  like  Lincoln? 
Who  shall  be  praised   like  him? 

Thou  hast  also   a  name  among  heroes! 
Thy  right  hand  has  achieved   prowess 

against  them. 
Thou  hast  girded   on  the   sword  of  the 

slain. 
Thou  hast  drawn   the  bow  by  night 

and  by  day. 
One  Father  has  created  us,  thou  hast  said ; 
Therefore  thou   hast   proclaimed 

Freedom  in  thy  land. 
The   black   people   thou   hast   redeemed 

unto   Freedom: 
Forever  they  will    praise  and   bless 

thy  name. 

Who  among  princes  is  like  Lincoln  and 
who  can  be  praised   like  him? 

(Translated   from  the  Hebrew) 
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April  27,  Eighteen-Sixty-Five 
by  Emma  Lazarus 

The  flight,  pursuit,  and  remorse  of  Lincoln's  assassin  have  been  vividly  por- 
trayed by  Emma  Lazarus  in  this  poem.  She  chose  for  Iwr  title  the  date  of  Booth's 
capture  and  death,  inadvertently  giving  it  a  day  too  late.  These  verses  first  appeared 
in  1867,  in  "Poems  and  Translations  by  Emma  Lazarus.  Written  between  the  Ages 
of  Fourteen  and  Seventeen." 

"Oh,  where  can  1  lay  my  aching  head.?" 

The  weary-worn  fugitive  sadly  said. 

""1  have  wandered  in  all  the  sleepless  night. 

And  1  saw  my  pursuers'  distant  light 

As  it  glared  o'er  the  river's  waves  of  blue, 

And  flashed  forth  again  in  each  drop  of  dew — 

I've  wandered  all  night  in  this  deadly  air, 

Till,  sick'ning,  I  drop  with  pain  and  despair." 

Go  forth!  Thou  shalt  have  here  no  rest  again, 
For  thy  brow  is  marked  with  the  brand  of  Cain. 

"I  am  weary  and  faint  and  ill,"  said  he, 
"And  the  stars  look  down  so  mercilessly! 
Do  you  mock  me  with  your  glittering  ray, 
And  seek,  like  the  garish  sun,  to  betray, 
Oh.  forbear,  cruel  stars,  so  bright  and  high; 
Ye  are  happy  and  pure  in  God's  own  sky. 
Oh.  where  can  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
To  rest   and  to  slumber,  to  pray   and    weep?" 

Go  forth!  Thou  shalt  have  here  no  rest  again, 
For  thy  brow  is  marked  with  the  brand  of  Cain  .  .  . 

The  pursuers  are  near!  Oh.  bitter  strife! 

Youth,  more  strong  than  despair  still  clings  to  life. 

More  near  and  more  near!   They  find   him   at  last; 

One  desperate  struggle,  and  all  is  past  — 

One  desperate  struggle,  mid  smoke  and  flame. 

For  life  without  joy,  and  darkness  and  shame. 

A  prayer  ascends  to  high  Heaven's  gate 

For  his  soul,  0  God.  be  it  not  too  late! 

A  ball  cleaves  the  air  .  .  .  He  is  lying  there, 

Pale,  stiff  and  cold  in  the  fresh  morning  air: 

And  the  flames'  hot  breath  is  all  stifled  now, 

And  the  breezes  caress  his  marble  brow. 

All  sorrow  has  gone  with  life's  fitful  breath. 

Rest  at  last!  For  thy  brow  bears  the  seal  of  death. 
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The  Jew  Looks  At  Lincoln 
by  Victor  Emanuel  Reichekt 

\\  e  who  have   tasted   insolence  and  scorn  - 

Stood  against  seas  of  slander  and  of  spite, 

^l  et  without  malice  thus  our  cross  have  borne 
And  held  the  silent  sentries  of  the  night:— 

\\  e  see  the  secret  of  your  saintliness — 

Share  in   the  mirth  and  sadness  of  your  soul: 
And  in  the  simple  grandeur  of  your  phrases 

Hear  echoes  of  our  ancient  Hebrew  scroll. 

We  gaze  into  your  brooding,  patient  eyes 
Misty  with  tell-tale  suffering  and  woe 

And  in  your  furrowed  countenance  surprise 

The  face  our  fathers  turned  unto  their  foe! 


When  Lincoln  Was  A  Little  Boy 
by  Clara  J.  Denton 

(This  poem  can  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle) 


When  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy, 
So  fond  was  he  of  reading. 

His  book  was  with  him  at  the  plough 
Or   in    the    garden    weeding. 

His  home  was  in  the  woods  and  so 
He  couldn't  have   much  schooling] 

He  had  to  work  the  live-long  day, 
And  had  no  time  for  fooling. 

He  understood  the  plough  and  hoe 
And  with  the  ax  was  handy. 

He  didn't  care  for  dressing  up 
And  never  was  a   dandy. 


For  all  the  while  his  head  was  filled 

With  plans  for  gaining  knowledge. 

A  first-class  lawyer  he  became, 
Yet  never  went  to  college. 

He  borrowed  books  from  far  and  near, 
From  every  kindly  neighbor, 

And  studied  them  most  faithfully 
When  resting  from  his  labor. 

Chorus : 

Keep  on  working,  working  on 

Daily  knowledge  claiming, 
And  you  at  last  will  reach  the  heights 

At  which  you  are  aiming. 
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Lincoln  in  Richmond 

by  Reuben   Eisland 

The  town  burns.  And  up  to  the  sky 

Rises  thick,  black  smoke, 

Fat,  devouring  flames, 

And  drunken  cries  and  songs. 

Frightened  running  of  whites, 

And  just  liberated  negroes 

With  bright  rags  on  their  black  bodies, 

With  animal-like  white  teeth  and  steaming  nostrils 

Pour  like  waves  from  street  to  street, 

Shouting  and  singing, 

And  carrying  devastation  in  their  broad  brute  feet. 

A  black  forest  of  heads,  bent  by  a  storm. 

The  forest  grows  and  the  storm  grows. 

And  he,  whose  destiny  it  is 

To  be  the  liberator, 

His  knees  sag. 

The  forest  grows  and  the  storm  grows. 

And  his  back  is  hunched  with  pain  and  shame. 

And  his  ears  burn: 

Is  this  what  he  wanted? 

Isn't  this  a  mockery, 

God's  punishment 

Because  of  his  vanity  and  his  wish  for  power? 

He  sees  devastation,  and  he  sees  more. 

And  with  his  huge  clumsy  hand 

He  wipes  off  the  cold  sweat  from  his  bony  forehead. 

The  forest  grows  and  the  storm  grows. 

Then  suddenly  he  is  stiff  as  a  wall 

Of  black  heads  and  dead  silence. 

And  suddenly  a  cry  rises,  sharp  and  frightened: 

Lincoln! 

And  it  is  carried  like  a  wind:  Lincoln! 

And  someone  shouts  frenziedly: 

The  Judgment  Day! 

And  like  a  wave  it  passes  over  all  the  heads: 

The  Judgment  Day! 

The  Judgment  Day! 

The  Judgment  Day! 

And  thousands  fall  trembling  with  awe  on  their  knees, 
Half  singing,  half  shrieking  and  beating  their  heads 
On  the  stones  in  the  street. 

(Translated  from  the  Yiddish  by  Joseph  Leftwich) 
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DRAMATICS 

Each  According  To  His  Faith 

by  Ted  Kaufman 

A  Historical    Play   in    One   Act,    Two    Scenes,   Dealing   with   the 
Jewish   Chaplaincy   in    the   Armed   Forces   of   the   United   States. 

Note:  The  factual  material  upon  which  this  play  is  based  was  borrowed  from  "Jewish 
Chaplains  During  The  Civil  War,*'  by  Bertram  W.  Korn,  American  Jewish  Archives,  Vol.  1,  No.  1 
(June,  1948). 

For  the  overall  research.  I  am  indebted  to  Rabbi  Isidore  S.  Meyer,  Librarian  of  The  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society,  a  patient  and  exacting  guide. 

CHARACTERS 

(As  They  Appear) 

Colonel    FREEDMAN Regimental   Commander 

WELFARE  WORKER Visitor  of  Army  Camps 

Chaplain   ALLEN Chaplain   of  Cameron's  Dragoons 

1st  SOLDIER Enlisted  Man 

2nd  SOLDIER Enlisted  Man 

3rd   SOLDIER Enlisted   Man 

Private  MEYER Enlisted  Man 

Senator  HARRIS 

SECRETARY To    Senator    Harris 

Dr.  Arnold  FISCHEL Representing  Board  of  Delegates 

of  American  Israelites 
President   Abraham   LINCOLN 

Scene  1 

(The  office  of  Colonel  Freedman,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  65th  Regiment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  popularly  known  as  the  Cameron's  Dragoons.  The  room  is 
almost  bare,  the  only  furnishings  being  a  desk,  chairs,  and  a  picture  or  two  on  the 
walls.  The  Union  Flag  and  the  Regimental  Flag  are  appropriately  displayed.  Colonel 
Freedman.  a  man  in  his  forties,  mustached,  impressive  in  his  uniform,  is  seated  at 
his  desk.  Standing  is  Michael  M.  Allen,  Chaplain  of  the  Cameron's  Dragoons.  Dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Union  Army,  he  is  a  slight,  bearded  young  man  in  his  early 
thirties.  About  to  seat  himself  opposite  the  Colonel  is  a  visiting   Welfare  Worker, 
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a  short,  fattish  man  ivhose  thick  neck  forms  a  lobe  over  the  stiff  collar  of  his  civilian 
suit. ) 

Colonel  FREEDMAN:  (Addressing  Welfare  Worker)  Well,  sir.  I  trust  you  have 
spent  a  pleasant  clay  with  the  men  of  my  regiment. 

WELFARE  WORKER:  (He  is  a  nervous  speaker,  and  a  conceited  one)  Oh,  yes,  in- 
deed, sir.  And  if  I  may  say  so.  sir,  with  men  of  such  caliber  in  the  ranks  of 
its  army,  the  Union  is  in  very  good  hands  indeed,  sir. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Thank  you.  sir.  That's  a  gratifying  observation,  because  the 
Cameron's  Dragoons  is  a  volunteer  organization  all  the  way  up.  Each  memher 
of  the  regiment  wears  the  uniform  of  the  Union  Army  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  the  grave  issues  involved. 

WELFARE  WORKER:  1  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised,  sir.  In  fact,  one  could  easily 
gather  that  merely  from  observing  the  men  as  they  go  about  their  tasks.  A  clean- 
cut  and  intelligent  lot,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so. 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  As  one  who  ministers  to  their  spiritual  needs,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  all  twelve  hundred  men  who  comprise  the  regiment  represent 
the  triumph  of  ideals  over  considerations  of  ordinary  survival. 

WELFARE  WORKER:  That's  most  instructive,  sir.  Most  instructive.  If  I  may  say 
so,  sir,  to  a  welfare  worker  like  me,  who  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  in  the. 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  this  visit  has  been  a  revelation  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:   {His  curiosity  aroused)   Really? 

WELFARE  WORKER:  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  sir.  You  see,  I  had  no  idea  so  many 
Hebrews  were  enlisted  in  the  Union  cause.  To  me  the  word  Hebrew  has  always 
brought  to  mind  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  more  peaceful  pursuits 
.  .  .  merchants,  entrepreneurs  .  .  . 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  (With  a  hint  of  irony)  But  as  a  student  of  the  Bible,  sir,  you  are 
surely  aware  that  it  was  a  Hebrew  who  first  said:  Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof? 

WELFARE  WORKER:  A  Hebrew? 

Col.  FREEDMAN:    (Shakes  his  head  affirmatively  as  he  looks  at  the  man)   Moses. 

WELFARE  WORKER:  (Unable  to  hide  his  embarrassment)  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  A 
Hebrew  of  the  pre-Christian  era.  (Reflectively,  but  with  obvious  intent)  A  great 
leader.  A  great  prophet.  A  man  who  belongs  to  all  men. 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  But  still  a  Hebrew,  sir. 

WELFARE  WORKER:  Oh,  indeed,  Reverend.  Indeed!  And  one  whom  we  Christians 
readily  glorify.  After  all,  the  Old  Testament  is  part  of  our  Christian  inheritance. 
And  if  I  may  say  so,  Reverend,  one  of  my  chief  gratifications  today  was  to  see 
the  Hebrew  men  of  the  Cameron's  Dragoons,  these  children  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  attend  so  devoutly  to  the  sermon  of  a  Christian  minister. 

(FREEDMAN  and  ALLEN  look  at  each  other.) 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  (Addressing  WELFARE  WORKER)  Sir,  I  am  not  a  Christian 
minister. 

WELFARE  WORKER:  (At  first  not  comprehending)  Oh?  Indeed?  (Coughs  and 
fumbles  in  embarrassment.  Suddenly  the  import  of  ALLEN'S  words  strikes 
home.  He  jumps  to  his  feet  and  addresses  ALLEN  with  a  mounting  anger) 
What  did  you  say,  sir?  Not  a  Christian  minister? 
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Chaplain  ALLEN:  (Calmly)  That  is  correct,  sir.  Does  it  surprise  you  that  Hebrew 
soldiers  are  ministered  by  a  Hebrew  chaplain? 

WELFARE  WORKER:  It  does  indeed,  sir!  Furthermore,  I  consider  it  a  desecration 
to  subject  Christian  men  .  .  . 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  (Interrupts)  Most  of  the  men  in  this  regiment  are  members  of 
the  Hebrew  faith. 

WELFARE  WORKER:  (Turns  on  the  Colonel)  Nevertheless.  Colonel  Freedman,  as 
the  commanding  officer  of  this  regiment  you  must  be  aware  that  a  violation  is 
here  being  committed  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  (Calmly,  though  somewhat  taken  by  surprise)  No.  I'm  not. 
Mr.  .  .  .  Mr.  .  .  .  oh,  I'm  sorry,  what  was  your  name  again? 

WELFARE  WORKER:  I  shall  soon  give  you  ample  reason  never  to  forget  my  name, 
sir.  In  the  meantime,  you  will  be  wise  to  take  warning,  Colonel,  that  according 
to  a  recent  law  of  Congress  only  a  duly  ordained  minister  of  a  Christian  denomi- 
nation may  legally  serve  as  chaplain  in  our  country's  armed  forces! 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  (Striving  mightily  to  control  his  temper.  He  rises  and  leans  over 
the  desk,  eyeing  his  visitor  with  contempt)  Sir,  I'm  convinced  you  have  missed 
your  calling.  You  are  so  lacking  in  the  Christian  virtues  that  I  would  consider  it 
a  favor  to  me  and  my  men  if  you  removed  your  contemptible  self  from  this 
camp ! 

WELFARE  WORKER:  (Taken  aback)   Indeed? 

Col.  FREEDMAN:   (Loud)    Indeed! 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  Gentlemen  .  .  .  Gentlemen  .  .  .  (As  WELFARE  WORKER  turns  to 
leave)  One  moment,  sir.  When  was  this  law  passed? 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  (Irritably)  You're  wasting  your  time,  Chaplain.  This  man  is  a 
bigot,  an  obvious  liar.  Congress  would  not  pass  so  unequal  a  law  at  a  time  that 
its  soldiers  are  fighting  a  war  for  equality. 

WELFARE  WORKER:  (He  turns  and  glares  at  FREEDMAN,  then  begins  to  fumble 
in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat.  He  brings  out  some  papers,  from  which  he  selects 
a  newspaper  clipping.  He  replaces  all  papers  but  the  clipping  in  the  inside  coat 
pocket.  Then,  with  a  telling  look  at  the  COLONEL,  he  begins  to  read  the  clip- 
ping) The  House,  after  some  debate,  today  passed  the  Volunteer  Bill,  which  re- 
quires that  regimental  chaplains,  who  must  be  appointed  by  the  regimental  com- 
manders on  the  vote  of  the  field  officers  and  company  commanders  present  (He 
reads  the  rest  with  heavy  emphasis)  must  be  regularly  ordained  ministers  of 
some  Christian  denomination  .  .  .  (He  looks  at  FREEDMAN  with  a  leer  of  tri- 
umph) I  hope  this  will  answer  your  doubts  as  to  my  veracity,  Colonel. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Damn  your  veracity!  This  is  nothing  for  a  Christian  to  be  proud 
of! 

WELFARE  WORKER:  (Holds  FREEDMAN'S  angry  stare  for  a  moment,  then,  with 
a  self-assured  smile,  he  approaches  the  desk  and  places  the  clipping  on  it)  I'm 
sure  you'll  want  to  refer  to  this,  Colonel  Freedman. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Get  out! 

WELFARE  WORKER:   (With  a  shrugging  gesture)   Good  day.   (Turns  and  leaves) 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  (Sits  down  hard.  Passes  fingers  through  hair)  They  sit  on  their 
behinds  and  pass  laws  .  .  .  (Slaps  the  desk  hard  as  he  looks  at  ALLEN)  What 
kind  of  a  war  do  they  think  we're  fighting?! 
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Chaplain  ALLEN:  Our  war,  Colonel,  is  of  long  duration.  We  have  fought  it  every- 
where that  the  Jew  has  been  oppressed. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Then  we'll  fight  it  here,  too!  I  was  born  an  American  Jew  --'I 
want  to  live  as  one! 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  If  you'll  excuse  me,  Colonel  Ereedman,  1  want  to  go  to  my  room 
and  write  out  my  resignation. 

Col.  EREEDMAN:  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort!  My  men  are  entitled  to  have  a 
chaplain  of  their  own  faith,  and  by  everything  holy  they'll  have  one  if  it  means 
fighting  this  through  to  the  Commander-in-Chief! 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  You  forget,  sir,  not  only  am  I  not  an  ordained  minister,  but  1 
have  never  been  ordained  as  a  rabbi  .  .  . 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  But  the  men  love  and  respect  you,  Chaplain  .  .  . 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  That  may  be,  but  were  I  to  remain  in  defiance  of  the  law,  the 
fight  which  you  and  our  brethren  must  wage  would  be  put  in  double  jeopardy. 
No,  mv  friend,  don't  stop  me  from  doing  the  one  thing  that  could  help  the  cause 
of  our  Jewish  soldiers. 

Col.  FREEDMAN;  (Rises  and  walks  back  and  forth  across  the  room  as  if  trying  to 
s/iake  off  his  feeling  of  indignation.  Stops  and  faces  ALLEN)  Maybe  you're 
right  .  .  .  Maybe  I'm  too  riled  up  to  think  clearly  .  .  .  But  I  do  know  you've  got  to 
help  me  find  a  way  to  explain  this  .  .  .  this  despicable  injustice  to  my  men. 
Above  everything  else,  they've  got  to  understand  their  own  stake  in  this  war. 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  The  men  will  understand. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  (Lost  in  his  own  wrestling  with  the  problem)  I'm  thinking  of 
their  morale.  Chaplain,  of  what  the  circumstances  of  your  resignation  will  do 
to  their  spirit.  I  know  what  it  is  doing  to  mine,  and  yet  I  realize  that  only  if  the 
Union  wins  this  war  and  is  held  together  can  we  Jews  expect  fair  and  equal 
treatment  as  American  citizens.  That's  what  you've  got  to  make  clear  to  the  men. 
Chaplain.  It's  your  job.  because  .  .  .  well  ...  I  guess  I  haven't  got  the  heart. 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  (Smiles  reassuringly)  With  God's  help,  I  shall  do  my  best. 
(Warmly)  Have  faith,  my  friend,  and  all  this  will  turn  out  well.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  kind  of  jolt  we  Jews  have  deserved.  Perhaps  our  people  will  now  realize 
that  while  we  have  become  Americans,  we  have  never  ceased  to  be  Jews. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Perhaps.  In  any  event,  I'm  going  to  give  this  monstrous  law  the 
battle  it  deserves  .  .  .  There's  a  reverend  doctor  I  know  in  New  York,  name  of 
Arnold  Fischel.  An  intrepid  man  .  .  .  resourceful  .  .  .  boundless  energy.  A  pious 
man  who  is  not  above  admiring  Goethe  and  Heine  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  enlist  his 
help. 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  Then  you  have  a  plan? 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  I  didn't  a  minute  ago,  but  I  have  one  now.  I'm  going  to  get  Dr. 
Fischel  elected  chaplain  of  the  Cameron's  Dragoons! 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  {Taken  aback)  But  you  can't  do  that  .  .  . 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Oh,  no?  Chaplain  Allen,  when  the  full  impact  of  this  unfair 
law,  this  so-called  Volunteer  Bill,  hits  my  men,  there  won't  be  an  officer  in  the 
regiment  who  will  hesitate  to  elect  Dr.  Fischel. 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  But  it's  rash  and  impetuous.  Surely  you  don't  expect  the  War  De- 
partment to  flout  the  law  and  grant  Dr.  Fischel  a  commission? 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Of  course  I  don't,  but  this  is  not  as  rash  and  impetuous  as  you 
think.  Take  my  word  for  it.  Chaplain,  it's  well  calculated  strategy. 
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Chaplain  ALLEN:  (Sadly)  I  wish  I  could  agree  with  you,  my  friend.  I  see  nothing 
but  scandal  resulting  from  this. 

Col.  FKEEDMAN:  Isn't  this  law  a  scandalous  infringement  upon  our  rights  as  Amer- 
ican soldiers? 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  Yes,  but  .  .  . 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  I  know  --  but  two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right.  Of  course  not, 
Chaplain,  but  the  War  Department's  refusal  to  grant  Dr.  Fischel  a  commission 
will  serve  to  highlight  this  intolerable  situation.  Every  newspaper  will  carry  the 
story.  Every  American  will  learn  the  truth,  and  many  will  rally  to  our  cause. 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  (Skeptically)  Many?  .  .  .  How  many? 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Enough  to  be  heard.  But  that's  not  all.  We'll  enlist  the  support  of 
the  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites.  They're  a  militant  organization. 
I'm  sure  they'll  back  us  to  the  limit  of  their  ability.  Together  we'll  wage  a  battle 
to  erase  this  unjust  law  from  the  statute  books  and  write  another  in  its  place 
that  will  restore  the  American  concept  of  equality  for  men  of  all  faiths. 

Chaplain  ALLEN:  {Resignedly)   1  hope  you're  right,  Colonel. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  (His  face  is  set)  I've  got  to  be  right,  Chaplain,  for  the  sake  of 
my  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  principles  for  which  they  fight,  for  the  preservation 
of  this  Union,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  our  people  in  America  —  I've 
got  to  be  right! 

(CURTAIN) 

Scene  2 

(In  this  Scene,  because  a  number  of  actions  take  place,  the  stage  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  one.  in  the  forepart  of  the  stage,  soldiers  of  the  Cameron  s  Dragoons 
are  gathered  around  a  camp  fire.  In  the  other,  in  the  background,  are  2  cubicles:  one, 
represents  the  office  of  Senator  HARRIS;  the  second  is  the  executive  office  of  Presi- 
dent LINCOLN.  Each  office  is  appropriately  furnished  with  desk,  chairs,  wall  pic- 
tures, etc.  Until  they  assume  their  proper  place  in  the  action  in  this  Scene,  the  cubicles 
are  in  complete  blackout. 

At  CURTAIN  RISE,  a  group  of  soldiers  is  seen  gathered  around  a  campfire.  The 
soldiers  assume  varying  positions:  one  sits,  another  squats,  a  third  stands,  a  fourth 
leans  against  some  object.  It  is  night,  and  the  light  from  the  fire  is  just  enough  to 
distinguish  one  face  from  another.) 

1st  SOLDIER:  Hey.  Meyer,  how  come  you're  not  singing  tonight? 
2nd  SOLDIER:  Yeah,  that's  right.  There  hasn't  been  a  peep  out  of  Meyer  all  evening. 

What's  the  matter,  maestro,  your  repertory  exhausted? 
3rd  SOLDIER:  Aw,  let'im  dream  if  he  wants  to.  It's  a  good  night  for  dreaming  of 

home  .  .  . 
2nd  SOLDIER:  Home  .  .  .?  I  haven't  been  home  since  — 
3rd  SOLDIER:  Who  has   .  .  .? 

1st  SOLDIER:  Come  on,  Meyer,  give  us  a  little  concert  .  .  . 

MEYER:  It's  a  funny  thing  —  This  is  one  time  I  really  have  something  to  sing  about, 
and  I  can't  on  account  of  a  great  big  lump  got  stuck  in  my  throat.  It's  a  funny 
thing,  all   right.  A  nine-month  old  kid   says  "Daddy."  just  "Daddy,"  and  be- 
cause he's  mine  I  got  a  lump  in  mv  throat  .  .  . 
2nd  SOLDIER:  Yup  .  .  .  That's  the  way  it  is  .  .  . 
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MEYER:  That's  the  way  it  is,  he  says.  This  can  only  happen  to  me! 

2nd  SOLDIER:  Yeah?  What  makes  you  think  so? 

MEYER:  He's  my  son.  isn't  he?  I  He  takes  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  holds  it  to 
the  light  of  tlu>  fire)  Listen  to  this.  It's  a  letter  from  my  wife.  (He  reads)  "Dear 
Meyer.  1  have  the  most  wonderful  news.  Our  Isaac  is  at  last  a  man.  Yes,  Meyer, 
our  Isaac  talks.  This  morning  I  showed  him  the  treasured  daguerrotype  we  have 
of  you.  Isaac  looked  at  it.  smiled,  put  his  hands  out  to  reach  for  it  and  said: 
'Daddy!'" 

(The  last  word  evokes  general  laughter.  Meyer  looks  up  from  his  reading.  His 
voice  betrays  hurt  and  self-consciousness)   What's  so  funny? 

1st  SOLDIER:  {Laughing)  When's  he  going  to  ask  you  for  a  daily  war  report? 

2nd  SOLDIER:  (Laughing)  War  report,  nothing.  The  kid'll  want  to  know  how  Daddy 
won  the  war. 

{General  Laughter) 

MEYER:  (Hurt)  A  bunch  of  comedians.  Big  hairy-chested  soldiers  with  cannonball 
hearts,  too  manlv  to  own  up  to  having  a  father's  pride. 

3rd  SOLDIER:  Oh.  don't  take  it  so  hard.  Meyer.  You  just  remember  to  send  us  an 
invitation,  and  we'll  all  come  to  his  Bar-Mitzvah. 

1st  SOLDIER:  All? 

3rd  SOLDIER:  Sure.  And  covered  with  glory,  too. 

1st  SOLDIER:  A  little  glory  never  hurts,  only  I  hope  the  cover  isn't  made  of  grass. 
A  fellow  gets  to  wonder,  sometimes,  how  he  got  into  this  war.  You  leave  a  pretty 
wife,  a  cozy  home,  a  good  job,  because  you're  worried  the  Union  is  being  torn 
asunder.  It's  your  business  that  the  Constitution  is  in  danger.  To  arms!  To  arms! 
The  Union  must  be  preserved! 

2nd  SOLDIER:  Sure,  fight  to  keep  the  Union  whole,  but  always  remember:  this  is  a 
Christian  country.  Always  remember:   you're  a  Jew! 

MEYER:  What's  the  matter?  Don't  we  Jews  have  at  least  as  much  as  the  gentiles 
to  fight  for?  Don't  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  apply  to  us,  too? 

2nd  SOLDIER:  The  responsibilities,  yes.  The  privileges,  that's  another  story,  Meyer. 
W  e  had  a  chaplain  just  like  other  regiments,  but  ours  happened  to  be  a  Jew. 
so  he  had  to  resign. 

1st  SOLDIER:  Right!  And  I  can  tell  you  I  wasn't  surprised  when  I  learned  why- 
Chaplain  Allen  quit.  I  said  to  myself:  when  has  it  been  otherwise  for  the  Jew? 
Always  he  joins  the  struggle  to  fight  for  ideals,  and  always  he  finds,  when  the 
battle  is  won.  that  the  realization  of  those  ideals  is  meant  for  the  other  fellow 
to  enjoy. 

3rd  SOLDIER:  But  that's  always  been  our  lot,  and  always  will  be,  as  long  as  we  are  a 
tiny  island  in  a  vast  Christian  sea.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  sea  doesn't 
rise  to  inundate  the  island. 

2nd  SOLDIER:  That  may  come,  too. 

MEYER:  Not  here!  Not  as  long  as  this  is  the  America  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  fellows  talk  like  you  were  outcasts, 
like  you  never  heard  that  this  country  considers  all  men  to  be  created  equal 
and  to  have  the  same  rights  and  the  same  freedoms.  That's  why  we're  here, 
fighting  this  war.  to  make  sure  those  rights  are  preserved. 

2nd  SOLDIER:  That's  a  nice  speech,  Meyer,  but  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
history  of  our  people  in   Europe.  There  were  times  there,   too,  when  we  were 
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lulled  into  a  false  sense   of  security.   But  whenever  a  crisis  came,  the  bubble 
burst,  the  ghcttoes  were  reborn,  and  the  Jew  became  an  outcast  once  again. 

MEYER:  Eorget  Europe!  Europe  is  a  dying  old  hag!  Look  at  her  child,  America,  a 
new  world,  hewn  with  the  ax  of  revolution.  Look  at  this  civil  war.  Where  have 
you  seen  the  likes  of  it  before?  \v  liite  fighting  white,  shedding  precious  blood. 
Why?  To  abolish  slavery.  To  restore  the  Negro  to  his  rightful  dignity  as  a 
human  being.  To  establish  once  and  for  all  that  the  Constitutional  rights  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  every  American,  regardless  of  his  color  or  creed. 

.^rd  SOLDIER:  Those  were  my  beliefs  when  1  joined  the  Cameron's  Dragoons.  But 
that  was  before  we  had  our  faces  slapped  with  a  discriminatory  law  that  forced 
our  chaplain's  resignation. 

1st  SOLDIER:  You  can't  deny  it,  Meyer,  something  happened  to  every  one  of  us 
when  Allen  quit  the  regiment. 

MEYER:  I'm  not  denying  anything.  But  deep  inside  of  me  I  know  that  justice  has 
not  deserted  us.  I  know  because  this  is  America,  the  kind  of  country  my  son 
can  grow  up  in  and  be  a  Jew  and  an  American  at  the  same  time. 

2nd  SOLDIER:   (Suddenly  comes  rigidly  to  attention)   Attention! 

(All  rise  and  stand  at  attention  as  Col.  FREEDMAN  enters  upon  scene) 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  At  ease,  men.  (All  relax  but  remain  standing)  I  couldn't  help 
overhear  a  part  of  your  discussion.  Discussion  is  a  good  thing,  men.  It's  healthy. 
And  I'll  admit  you  wouldn't  be  true  to  yourselves  if  you  had  spoken  otherwise. 
Yes,  I  now  own  up  to  my  own  moments  of  dejection  since  our  chaplain's  resigna- 
tion. It  isn't  easy  to  accept  the  status  of  a  pawn  in  another  man's  game.  And  yet, 
somehow.  I  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  new  land  is  rooted  in 
principles  which  lay  a  fresh  basis  for  hope  for  its  people  and  for  the  world. 
There  are  times  when  men  in  power  are  not  always  equal  to  those  principles  - 
and  the  Act  which  excludes  Jewish  chaplains  from  the  service  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  man's  shortcomings  —  but  this  I  know,  if  I  know  nothing  else  with  as 
much  certainty,  that  so  long  as  those  principles  have  a  meaning  for  the  majority 
of  Americans,  the  follies  committed  by  their  leaders  will  be  rectified  ...  I  see 
the  abandonment  of  hope  as  the  loss  of  faith  in  ourselves,  for  we  are  the  people, 
you  and  I  multiplied  in  the  millions.  In  us  lies  the  power  to  bring  forth  good, 
and  to  create  a  world  in  which  all  men  may  live  as  brothers.  Today  we  have  a 
man  in  Washington  who  is  working  day  and  night  to  get  the  law  relating  to 
chaplains  changed.  Dr.  Fischel  has  been  there  many  months,  but  he  hasn't  given 
up  the  battle.  The  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites  is  backing  him 
with  all  the  power  and  influence  at  its  command.  Many  thousands  of  Americans 
of  all  faiths  have  been  so  roused  by  the  unfairness  of  this  law  that  they  have 
memorialized  Congress  to  change  it.  So  you  see,  we  are  not  a  small  group 
fighting  in  isolation.  Our  many  allies  see  clearly  that  an  injury  done  to  one 
group  is  an  injury  to  all.  That's  how  I  know  that  one  day.  very  soon,  in  fact, 
we  shall  again  have  a  Jewish  chaplain  in  our  regiment  .  .  .  (Smiles  self-con- 
sciously) Well,  men,  I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  speech  .  .  . 

(MEYER  starts  to  applaud  and  the  others  join  in) 

1st  SOLDIER:  (When  the  applause  stops)  Colonel  Freedman,  I  guess  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it,  that  just  about  expresses  our  feeling,  too. 

2nd  SOLDIER:  (Humorously)  It's  all  on  account  of  Meyer  here.  sir.  He  couldn't 
sing  tonight,  and  that  got  us  all  into  a  kind  of  depression. 
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Col.  FREEDMAN :  (Falling  into  the  mood)  Demoralizing  the  ranks,  Private  Meyer? 
Inviting  a  court  martial,  eh? 

MEYER:  There  was  a  lump  in  my  throat,  sir. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Then  we'll  have  to  court  martial  the  lump. 

(The  men  laugh) 

1st  SOLDIER:  It's  a  justifiable  lump,  sir.  You  see,  he  just  got  news  that  his  nine- 
month  old  son  spoke  his  first  word. 

2nd  SOLDIER:  The  kid  said  Dad-dy. 

(All  laugh  except  MEYER,  who  smiles  to  hide  his  embarrassment ) 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  That's  a  good  enough  reason  for  lumpitis,  Private  Meyer.  Case 
dismissed  and  —  congratulations. 

ME^  ER:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Not  so  easy,  Private.  When  the  alleged  lump  leaves  your  throat, 
you  will  give  the  men  a  rousing  good  concert  —  and  that's  a  command. 

MEYER:  Yes,  sir.  (Stands  at  attention  and  salutes) 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  At  ease,  men,  and  —  chin  up,  eh? 

CHORUS:  Yes,  sir. 

{FREEDMAN  walks  off.  The  men  walk  back  to  the  fire  and  squat  around  it.  MEYER 

begins  to  sing  a  haunting  Hebrew  melody.  Soon  the  men  join  him.   Then,  as  the 

melody  subsides  and  silence  gradually  fills  the  stage,  a  light  in  the  cubicle  at  extreme 

left  is  flashed  on,  revealing  the  office  of  Senator  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  seated  at 

his  desk,  working  over  some  papers.  He  is  a  pink-cheeked,  white  haired  man,  whose 

ears  are  hidden  by  heavy  sideburns.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.) 

Sen.  HARRIS:  (Momentarily  lifts  his  head,  then  lowers  it  in  concentration  on  the 
work  before  him)  Yes? 

(Door  opens  and  SECRETARY  walks  in) 

SECRETARY:  Dr.  Fischel  is  here  to  see  you,  Senator. 

Sen.  HARRIS:  (Still  concentrating.  Absently)  Dr.  Fischel  .  .  .?  (The  name  finally 
registers.  He  looks  up)  Oh  .  .  .  Have  him  come  in. 

SECRETARY:  Yes,  sir. 

(SECRETARY  ivalks  out,   leaving  the  door   slightly  ajar.      A    moment   later   Dr. 

FISCHEL  enters  and  closes  the  door  behind  him.  He  is  a  bearded  man  in  his  forties, 

of  average  height.  Carries  himself  briskly.  His  voice^  his  handshake,  his  expressive 

face,  all  combine  to  reveal  a  rich,  warm  personality.) 

Dr.  FISCHEL:  Good  afternoon.  Senator  Harris.  (Walks  to  desk  and  shakes  hands 
with  HARRIS) 

Sen.  HARRIS:  (Shaking  FISCHEUS  hand)  Dr.  Fischel.  Back  in  Washington.  I  see. 
Draw  up  a  chair  and  sit  down,  sir. 

Dr.  FISCHEL:  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  can  only  hope  that  my  coming  to  Washington 
so  frequently  has  impressed  at  least  some  of  your  colleagues  with  my  persist- 
ence.   Goodness  knows,  I've  tried  hard  enough. 

Sen.  HARRIS:  (Laughing)  I  daresay  you  have,  sir  .  .  .  When  did  you  get  into  town, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  FISCHEL:  Early  this  morning. 

Sen.  HARRIS:  Then  you  heard  my  speech  in  behalf  of  your  co-religionists? 

Dr.  FISCHEL:  Indeed  I  did,  Senator.  And  I've  come  here  to  assure  you  in  person 
that  you  have  won  the  gratitude  of  every  Jewish  soldier  in  the  Union  Army.  I 
only  hope  and  pray  that  your  eloquent  words  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  Jewish 
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fighting  men  to  have  a  chaplain  of  their  own  faith  have  touched  your  colleagues' 

sense  of  justice.  Yes,  I  fervently  hope  and  pray  they  will  now  sit  down  in  earnest 

and  undo  a  great  wrong. 
Sen.  HARRIS:  I'm  afraid  you  have  set  your  hopes  too  high,  Dr.  Fischel.  Let  me 

put  it  this  way,  the  Congress  is  so  weighted  down  with  prior  bills  that  this  war 

might  well  be  over  before  it  could  get  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  Volunteer  Bill. 
Dr.  FISCHEL:  Is  it  that  hopeless? 
Sen.  HARRIS:  As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  I'm  afraid  it  is.  However,  there  is 

one  avenue  open,  and  that  is  to  get  to  see  the  President.  He's  the  only  man  in 

Washington  who  can  crack  the  whip  and  get  things  done. 
Dr.  FISCHEL:  But,  Senator,  you  know  I've  tried  to  see  him  time  after  time.  It's  as 

though  he  were  inside  an  impenetrable  fortress,  and  no  amount  of  influence  could 

get  me  through  to  him. 
Sen.  HARRIS:  Yes,  I  know  you've  tried.  And  I  know,  too,  just  how  busy  Mr.  Lincoln 

is.  But  take  my  advice,  sir  —  keep  trying. 
{BLACKOUT) 

(Slowly  the  campfire  brightens,  faces  become  distinguishable,  and  the  voices  of  the 
soldiers  rise  in  song.  The  impression  is  that  this  singing  has  been  going  on  uninter- 
ruptedly while  the  audience  has  been  concentrating  on  Dr.  FISCHEL  and  Sen.  HAR- 
RIS. The  song  swells  impressively  and  then,  gradually,  recedes  to  pianissimo,  finally 
becoming  inaudible  once  again.  At  right  of  stage  a  second  cubicle  is  lighted,  reveal- 
ing Dr.  FISCHEL  seated  in  the  presence  of  President  LINCOLN.  The  President  is  at 
his  desk.  Even  while  seated  he  appears  tall  and  lean.  He  speaks  with  a  slow,  twangy, 
tired  voice,  yet  withal  a  warm  and  friendly  voice) 

LINCOLN:  I  hear  you've  had  a  hang  of  a  time  getting  to  see  me,  Dr.  Fischel.  I  hope 
you  understand  that  isn't  because  I'm  such  a  snooty  fellow.  It's  only  because 
I'm  President. 

FISCHEL:  (Enjoying  the  President's  humor)  I  know  how  busy  you  are,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

LINCOLN:  Busier  in  a  week,  sir,  than  I  thought  a  man  could  get  to  be  in  a  lifetime. 
This  tragic  war  has  a  voracious  appetite  for  human  energy.  In  times  like  these, 
some  things  are  bound  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  without  enough  thought  to  the  fact 
that  they  might  hurt  a  lot  of  innocent  people. 

FISCHEL:  In  the  particular  instance  that  brings  me  here,  Mr.  President,  I  think  all 
Americans  have  been  hurt. 

LINCOLN:  Yes,  Dr.  Fischel,  and  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  my  attention.  It's  about  as  unfair  as  a  law  could  get  to  be,  I  guess, 
though  I  doubt  that  Congress  intended  it  that  way. 

FISCHEL:  I  fully  agree  with  you,  Mr.  President.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  Con- 
gress would  look  down  its  nose  at  one  segment  of  the  population  while  the 
country  was  engaged  in  a  fratricidal  war  to  establish  equality  for  all  its  people. 

LINCOLN:  That's  about  the  measure  of  it,  sir,  and  I'm  mighty  glad  you're  a  man 
of  understanding.  I'll  take  this  matter  up  with  my  Cabinet  tomorrow  and  see  if 
we  can't  get  the  law  rewritten  or  amended  so  it  makes  sense. 

FISCHEL:  (As  he  rises)  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

(BLACKOUT) 
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(The  light  from  the  camp  fire  brightens  once  again,  and  again  we  hear  the  chorus 
oj  voices,  at  first  humming  softly,  then  gradually  swelling  to  an  inspiring  fullness, 
and  again  descending  to  a  hum  and  then  to  silence.) 

1st  SOLDIER:  You  know,  fellows,  I  heard  the  President  goes  around  visiting  the 
Army  camps.  Wonder  if  he'd  ever  think  of  dropping  in  on  us  .  .  . 

2nd  SOLDIER:  Imagine  President  Lincoln  standing  just  about  there  .  .  .  (Points  to 
a  spot  beyond  the  circle  of  men,  in  the  deeper  darkness  of  the  stage) 

MEYER:  I  wonder  what  he'd  say  .  .  . 

3rd  SOLDIER:  I  know  what  I'd  say  to  him.  (Musing)  There  he'd  be,  standing  over 
there  and  looking  very  sad.  His  voice  would  come  low  and  warm  .  .  . 

(There  is  a  momentary  silence.  Soon  a  soft,  dim  light  outlines  the  tall  figure  of 

LINCOLN) 

LINCOLN:  Evenin',  son. 

3rd  SOLDIER:  (Awed)  Mr.  President  .  .  .! 

LINCOLN:  How's  the  war  going,  son? 

3rd  SOLDIER:  I  ...  I  think  we're  going  to  win,  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  think  we're  going  to 
show  those  Secessionists  that  slavery  is  a  wrongful  thing. 

LINCOLN:  I  think  you  will,  son,  and  I'm  proud  of  you.  It  makes  me  sad,  though, 
awful  sad,  son,  that  so  many  fine  Americans  have  got  to  die  for  a  freedom  they 
will  never  see.  You  know,  son,  down  in  Washington  the  air  is  heavy  with  the 
silence  of  the  dead.  I  lie  awake  of  nights  and  try  to  think  why  this  has  got  to  be, 
why  the  ray  of  intelligence  is  so  feeble  that  men  can't  peaceably  reason  out  their 
differences. 

3rd  SOLDIER:   (With  profound  sympathy)   Yours  is  a  heavy  burden,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN:  That  it  is,  son.  But  tell  me,  are  we  doing  the  right  thing,  son? 

3rd  SOLDIER:  I  believe  we  are.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  life  is  endurable  when 
men  are  willing  to  die  for  values  they  hold  dearer  than  themselves.  That  was 
how  I  felt  when  I  volunteered  to  fight  this  civil  war  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 

LINCOLN:  And  now,  son?  How  do  you  feel  now? 

3rd  SOLDIER:  My  heart  is  troubled,  Father  Abraham,  and  my  spirit  is  low. 

LINCOLN:  What  is  this  heavy  thing  that  weighs  upon  you,  son? 

3rd  SOLDIER:  Well,  it's  hard  to  put  into  words,  Mr.  Lincoln.  You  see,  I'm  a  Jew  .  .  . 

LINCOLN:  Pshaw,  son!  Why,  I  think  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  Jew. 

3rd  SOLDIER:  But  Congress  doesn't.  Congress  passed  a  law  which  denies  to  Jewish 
soldiers  the  right  to  have  a  chaplain  of  their  own  faith. 

LINCOLN:  In  my  inaugural  speech.  I  said:  This  country,  with  its  institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  I  meant  all  the  people,  son. 

3rd  SOLDIER:  I  know.  Father  Abraham.  But  the  Congress  has  broken  faith. 

LINCOLN:  I'm  going  to  look  into  that,  son,  just  as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  Washington. 
If  the  law  says  that  only  Christian  ministers  may  become  chaplains,  why,  that 
would  be  the  same  as  setting  up  an  official  religion.  The  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  says:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  That's  a  good  thing,  son, 
and  that's  the  way  it's  going  to  keep  on  being. 

(BLACKOUT  on  the  figure  of  LINCOLN.  The  SOLDIER  lifts  a  hand  as  if  to  stop 
the  image  from  leaving  the  fireside,  then,  as  if  realizing  it  was  all  a  reverie,  he  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  shakes  his  head.) 
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3rd  SOLDIER:  (Addressing  his  comrades)  A  funny  thing  just  happened.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  President  Lincoln  was  .  .  .  right  over  there  ...  so  close  that  I  could 
reach  out  with  my  hand  and  touch  him  .  .  . 

2nd  SOLDIER:  Well,  you  said  this  was  a  night  for  dreaming  .  .  . 

3rd  SOLDIER:  Yup,  it  sure  is  ...  He  stood  over  there,  tall  and  lean,  and  he  said: 
"Son,  this  country  and  its  institutions  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it." 

MEYER:  That's  from  his  inaugural  speech.  I  read  those  words  so  many  times,  I  .  .  . 

(As  MEYER  speaks,  Col.  FREEDMAN  and  Dr.  FISCHEL  appear.  MEYER  inter- 
rupts himself  and  springs  up  to  attention.) 

Attention ! 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  At  ease,  men.  (The  men  rise  to  their  feet  and  face  FREEDMAN 
and  FISCHEL)  This  is  Reverend  Dr.  Arnold  Fischel.  Dr.  Fischel  is  honoring  us 
with  a  brief  visit  before  continuing  on  his  journey  to  New  York.  I  asked  him  to 
come  out  here  so  he  could  tell  you  in  person  about  the  results  of  his  mission. 
(He  turns  to  FISCHEL  and  by  the  inflection  of  his  voice  implies  the  Doctor 
now  has  tlie  floor)  Dr.  Fischel  .  .  . 

FISCHEL:  (Warmly)  Friends,  I  have  good  news  for  you.  Yesterday,  July  12,  as  a 
result  of  action  taken  by  President  Lincoln,  the  Congress  amended  the  Volunteer 
Bill  to  allow  Protestant  Ministers,  Catholic  Priests,  and  Jewish  Rabbis  to  serve 
as  chaplains  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

(The  men  rush  to  shake  the  hand  of  Dr.  FISCHEL.  As  they  do  so,  they  ad  lib:  "Won- 
derful!" "Congratulations,  sir!") 

FISCHEL:  (Puts  up  his  hands  to  quiet  the  men)  One  more  word,  friends  .  .  .  For 
myself,  I  am  happy,  in  a  way,  that  this  fundamental  issue  came  about  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  slight  done  to  my  fellow  Jews,  because,  in  showing  their  indignation, 
in  getting  other  Americans  to  protest  along  with  them,  and  in  pressing  the  issue 
through  to  a  resolution  which,  as  the  law  has  been  amended,  now  includes  Catho- 
lics as  well  as  Jews  and  Protestants,  the  Jewish  people  have  indelibly  asserted 
their  full  and  equal  partnership  in  this  great  republic. 

(The  men  ad  lib:  "Right!"  "That's  right!") 

Col.  FREEDMAN:  Private  Meyer,  I  think  this  time  we  could  all  join  you  in  a  good 
song. 

MEYER:  Yes,  sir  —  I  mean,  no,  sir. 

Col.  FREEDMAN:   (Grinning)   Well,  what  do  you  mean? 

MEYER:  I  mean,  sir,  this  time  we  all  have  lumps  in  our  throats. 

(General  Laughter) 

(CURTAIN) 
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"Let  My  People  Go" 

A  pageant  outline  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Jeivish  people  based 
upon  fact  and  fiction. 

Scene  I 

Song:     Go  down,  Moses, 

"Way  down  in  Egypt's  Ian' 
Tell  ole  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go! 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  young  man,  is  reading  the  Bible  in  his  country  store.  He 
reads  the  story  of  the  slavery  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Egypt.  Falling  asleep,  he  dreams 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  pleading  before  Pharaoh:  "Let  My  People  Go."  Abe  is  awakened 
from  his  sleep  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  admits  an  itinerant  Jewish  peddler  with 
whom  he  discusses  the  slavery  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and  the  then  contemporary 
slavery  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 

Sources  for  development  of  the  scene: 

1.  Lincoln  and  Moses  by  Emanuel  Hertz,  found  in  this  book. 

2.  Dream  of  Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh,   from  Biblogues,  by  Samuel 
Segal,  Behrman  House,  New  York,  1933. 

3.  Lincoln  and  Peddler,  from  "Behind  the  Stove"  by  Elma  Ehrlich  Levinger,  in 
her  More  Stories  of  the  New  Land,  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1938. 

Scene  II 

Song:     Keep  on  working,  working  on, 
Daily  knowledge  claiming, 
And  you  at  last  will  reach  the  heights 
At  which  you  are  aiming. 

Honest  Abe  is  now  president-elect  of  the  United  States  of  America.  As  he  is 
about  to  deliver  the  famous  Springfield  Farewell  Address,  Mr.  Abraham  Kohn  pre- 
sents him  with  a  painting  of  an  American  flag  which  has  inscribed  in  Hebrew  on  its 
border  the  command  given  to  Joshua  after  the  death  of  Moses  —  "Have  I  not  com- 
manded thee?  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dis- 
mayed; for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest." 

Sources:  1.    "A  Present  for  Mr.  Lincoln"  by  Elma  Ehrlich  Levinger,  in  her  The  New 
Land,  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1920. 

2.  American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War  by  Bertram  W.  Korn,  Jewish  Publi- 
cation Society,  Philadelphia,  1951,  pp.  204-205. 

3.  See  "Lincoln  and  the  Jews"  by  Isaac  Markens,  in  this  book. 

4.  For  song,  see  poem  in  this  book,  "When  Lincoln  Was  a  Little  Boy." 


Scene  III 


Song:     Hazak  Ve'ematz 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage! 
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Shortly  after  Lincoln's  inauguration  as  President,  civil  strife  brings  discord  to 
the  United  States.  On  many  an  occasion  Lincoln  displays  friendship  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Jewish  people. 

Cesar  Kaskel  of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive the  fact  that  General  Grant  has  issued  Order  Number  11,  expelling  all  Jews 
without  distinction  from  the  Department  of  Tennessee.  Lincoln  says,  "And  so  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  driven  from  the  happy  land  of  Canaan?"  Kaskel  replies, 
"Yes,  and  that  is  why  we  have  come  unto  Father  Abraham's  bosom  asking  protec- 
tion." He  is  assured  that  the  matter  will  have  the  immediate  attention  of  the  president. 

Sources:   1.    American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War,  ibid.,  pages  122-126. 

2.    See  "American  Jewry  in  the  Civil  War"  by  Bertram  W.  Korn,  in  this 
book. 

Scene  IV 

Song:  "Grant  peace,  welfare, 
blessing,  grace,  loving 
kindness  and  mercy  unto  us." 

A  fatigued  soldier  in  ragged  confederate  uniform  stumbles  into  a  typical  farm- 
yard in  the  deep  South.  A  southern  woman  feeds  and  cares  for  him.  He  is,  in  reality, 
a  Northern  officer  in  the  intelligence  department  of  the  Union  Army.  The  woman  rec- 
ognizes the  falsity  of  his  accent,  and  the  soldier  fears  that  she  will  betray  him.  Grad- 
ually each  realizes  that  the  other  is  Jewish.  As  they  learn  of  their  mutual  religious 
background,  their  human  qualities  rise  above  the  limits  of  boundary  lines,  and  they 
cease  to  fear  and  distrust  each  other.  Their  sense  of  kinship  brings  faith  and  courage, 
and  the  desire  to  bring  an  end  to  civil  war. 

Sources:   1.    "The  Light  on  the  Hill"  by  Elma  Ehrlich  Levinger,  in  her  More  Stories 
of  the  New  Land,  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1938. 
2.    For  song,  see  "Sim  Sholom",  in  The  Songs  We  Sing,  by  Harry  Cooper- 
smith,  United  Synagogue  Commission  on  Jewish  Education,  New  York, 
1950,  page  71. 

Scene  V 

Song:     Tramp,  tramp,  tramp!  the  boys  are  marching! 
Cheer,  brave  comrades,  they  will  come; 
Ev'ry  heart  is  in  the  fight 
For  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Right. 
And  the  freedom  of  our  own  beloved  land. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  delivers  the  Gettysburg  Address—  ".  .  .  that  this 
nation  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Source:  A    Play    for    Every   Holiday    by   Svlvia   Wolfcheck,    Samuel    French,    New 
York,  1935. 
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Scene  VI 

Song:  Eyes  of  the  Face  I  love 

Oh!  Lincoln,  sweet  and  mighty  soul. 
Patient,  brave  and  wise, 
What  light  is  this  that  shines  on  us, 
From  out  your  gentle  eyes? 

American  Jewry  joins  the  outpouring  of  grief  on  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 
Having  died  early  on  Sabbath,  rabbis  were  among  the  first  to  eulogize  the  martyred 
president  at  the  Sabbath  morning  services. 

Sources:   1.    American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War,  ibid.,  pages  206-216. 

2.  See   "Tributes    of  Jews  to    Lincoln"   in    this    book. 

3.  Song  will  be  found  in  this  book. 
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List  ok  Plays  and  Pageants 

THE  POSTMASTER  OF  QUINCY.  By  Morton  Wishengrad.  New  York,  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  February  10,  1946.  Chapter  66  in  "The 
Eternal  Light"  radio  series.  30  minutes.  8  male,  1  female.  Older  youth  and 
adults.  10c. 

A  story  of  Abraham  Jonas,  a  friend  of  Lincoln,  who  has  two  sons  —  one 
in  the  Union  Army  and  the  other  in  the  Confederate  Intelligence. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  THE  JEWISH  SOLDIER.  Dramatized  from  a  story  by 
Lillian  Fox.  From  "Programs  for  Jewish  Youth  Clubs."  Board  of  Jewish  Edu- 
cation, Chicago;  reprinted  on  pages  5-7  in  "Lincoln  and  Washington,"  prepared 
by  Joel  Zion,  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York.  Two  scenes,  10  minutes. 
7  male,  2  female.  Ages  12-15.  35c. 

A  Jewish  soldier,  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  deserting  the  Union  Army  to  visit 
his  dying  father,  is  pardoned  by  Lincoln. 

THE  MAN  WHO  CHANGED  HIS  MIND.  By  Peter  Lyon.  New  York,  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America,  March  28,   1950.  Chapter  271    in   "The  Eternal 
Light"  radio  series.   30  minutes.   5  male,  2  female.   Older  youth  and  adults.  10c. 
Accusations  against  Jews  of  non-participation   in   the   Civil  War   are  dis- 
proved. 

LINCOLN  BIRTHDAY  PLAY.  Adapted  from  "Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Rabbi,"  a  radio 
script  presented  by  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America.  Pages  8-13,  in 
"Lincoln  and  Washington,"  prepared  by  Joel  Zion,  Jewish  Education  Committee 
of  New  York.  One  scene,  20  minutes.  8  male.  Ages  11-14.  10c. 

The  Baltimore  rabbi,  Benjamin  Szold,  an  ardent  abolitionist,  meets  with 
Lincoln  to  plead  for  the  life  of  a  Jewish  Confederate  soldier. 

MR.  LINCOLN  AND  THE  SOLDIER.  Adapted  from  a  story  in  "World  Over"  by 
Pauline  Morris  for  radio.  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York,  1948.  15 
minutes.  5  male,  1  female.  Older  youth  and  adults. 

A  Jewish  soldier,  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  deserting  the  Union  Army  to 
visit  his  dying  mother,  is  pardoned  by  Lincoln,  through  the  intervention  of  Simon 
Wolf.  The  play  concludes  with  the  recital  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address. 

"THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL  MEN  .  .  ."  By  Abraham  Burstein.  New  York, 
Bloch  Publishing  Co.  One  scene,  15  minutes.  2  male,  2  female.  Ages  12-15.  25c. 
Refugee  children,  who  know  the  fear  of  Nazi  persecution,  learn  the  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  liberty  and  equality  through  a  knowledge  of  Lincoln. 

BE  NOT  AFRAID.  By  Samuel  J.  Citron.  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York. 
One  scene,  5  minutes.  4  male,  1  female.  Ages  12-15.  15c. 

On  the  eve  of  his  inauguration  as  president,  Lincoln  receives  an  American 
flag  with  a  Hebrew  text  on  it:  "Be  strong  and  of  good  courage  .  . 

THE  BLENDING  OF  JUDAISM  AND  DEMOCRACY.  Associated  Talmud  Torahs 
of  Philadelphia.  In  English  and  Hebrew.  A  pageant  with  six  scenes,  prologue 
and  epilogue.  Children  and  youth.  25c. 

Episodes  in  American  history  in  which  Jews  have  played  an  important  part. 
Includes  two  scenes  on  Lincoln. 
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DAYS  TO  REMEMBER.  By  Zachary  A.  Serwer.  New  York,  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board.  1  hour.  17  male,  2  female,  5  extras  (players  can  readily  substitute  for 
two  or  more  characters).  Youth.  35c. 

A  pageant  covering  civic  holidays  throughout  the  year  relating  the  Jew  to 
American  democracy.  Includes  an  episode  on  Lincoln  and  Jewish  participation 
in  the  Civil  War. 

JEWS  IN  WARS  OF  AMERICA.  By  Chaplain  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn.  New  York, 
Liberal  Judaism,  March,  1944.  New  York,  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations. 30  minutes.  5  male,  chorus.  Youth  and  adults.  25c. 

A  pageant  passing  in  review  the  Jew's  heroic  service  to  his  country  in  time 
of  war. 

THE  LAMP  OF  LIBERTY.  New  York,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  Originally 
presented  by  the  children  of  the  Jewish  Center  Home  Camps  at  the  New  York 
\\  orld's  Fair.  Six  short  scenes.  Large  cast.  Children.  10c. 

A  patriotic  pageant  depicting  the  struggle  of  democracy  in  America. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  OUR  PATRIOTS.  By  Ben  Aronin.  New  York,  Bloch  Publishing 
Co.  15  minutes.  8  male,  1  female.  Youth.  25c. 

A  dramatic  presentation  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  "Ballad  for 
Americans." 

PROCLAIM  LIBERTY  THROUGHOUT  THE  LAND.  New  York,  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations.  Pages  64-87  in  "Religious  Pageants  for  the  Jewish 
School"  by  Nathan  Brilliant  and  Libby  Braverman.  One  scene.  5  male,  2  female. 
Children. 

A  pageant  on  freedom  in  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln. 

"THE  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY."  New  York.  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America, 
February  11,  1951.  Chapter  295  in  "Eternal  Light"  radio  series.  30  minutes. 
Large  cast  although  each  character  can  take  several  parts.  10c. 

Based  on  The  Complete  Poems  of  Carl  Sandburg.  The  theme  is  embodied 
in  this  quotation:  "Lincoln's  Memory  is  kept  alive  in  a  living,  arterial  highway, 
moving  across  state  lines  from  coast  to  coast  to  the  murmur,  'Be  good  to  each 
other,  sisters.  Don't  fight,  brothers.' " 

MR.  LINCOLN  AND  THE  RABBI.  By  Morton  Wishengrad.  New  York.  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  September  23,  1951.  Chapter  315  in  "Eter- 
nal Light"  radio  series.  30  minutes.  8  male,  1  female.  Older  youth  and  adults. 
10c. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  Szold  of  Baltimore,  an  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
pleads  with  Lincoln  to  spare  the  life  of  a  spy. 

Addresses  of  Publishers  of  Above  Plays 
Bloch  Publishing  Company.  31  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  3080  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jewish  Education  Committee,  1776  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  145  East  32nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  65th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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MUSIC 


Eyes  of  the  Face  I  Love 
Rufus  Learsi 
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Harry  Coopersmith 
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Snutethe  House  of...       Bond    -    -      age   with  His       won   -    der  wot  -       kuto      rod 


Who  led  the  slaves  of  Egypt  out 

To  freedom  and  new  life, 
Like  you,  abiding  meek  but  firm 

In  peril  or  in  strife. 

And  when  he  brought  the  Word  of  God 
From  Sinai's  craggy  height; 

Behold,  his  face  was  like  the  sun! 
It  shone  with  beams  of  light! 

And  that  must  be  the  holy  light, 
The  light  from  God  above, 

That  shines  in  Lincoln's  tender  eyes, 
Eyes  of  the  face  I  love. 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

by  Albert  Keldman 
Book  Ends 

Tools:  Coping  saw,  wood  file,  plane,  pyrography  equipment    (wood  burning),  saw, 
#0  sandpaper,  ruler,  try  square,  metal  file. 

Material:  2  Pc.  Basswood  %"  x  2"  x  6" 

2  Pc.  Basswood  %"  x  4"  x  6" 

2  Pc.  18  Ga.  copper  3"  x  4" 

Carbon  paper,  felt,  glue,  #2  black  pencil,  pencil  type  colored  crayon,  tracing 
paper,  screws,  shellac,  wax. 

Introduction:  Soft  woods  such  as  White  Pine,  Poplar,  or  Basswood  are  most  suitable 
for  this  project. 

Method:  Cut  two  (2)  pieces  of  wood  %"  x  2"W  x  6"L 
Cut  two  (2)  pieces  of  wood  %"  x  4"W  x  6"L 

Prepare  all  pieces  of  wood,  plane  and  square  off  to  size.  Younger  children 
may  use  a  wood  file  for  this  purpose.  Finish  by  sandpapering  all  pieces  of  wood 
with  the  grain. 

With  the  use  of  tracing  paper,  trace  the  entire  design  shown,  using  separate 
sheets  of  paper  for  each  design.  With  carbon  paper  and  pencil  transfer  all  de- 
signs on  wood,  the  %"  x  2"  x  6"  piece  of  wood  to  be  used  for  figure  drawings 
and  the  %"  x  4"  x  6"  for  background.  After  transferring  the  design  it  should 
be  gone  over  with  a  #2  black  pencil,  colored  pencil,  or  woodburning  tool,  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  creativeness. 

The  pieces  of  wood  are  now  ready  to  be  assembled.  A  very  thin  layer  of 
LePage's  Wood  Glue  should  be  spread  on  back  of  the  %"  x  2"  x  6"  pieces  of 
wood  and  then  placed  square  and  firm  on  the  bottom  of  the  background  pieces 
of  wood.  This  should  be  clamped  or  tightened  in  vise  and  permitted  to  dry. 

When  the  book  ends  have  been  assembled,  a  thin  coating  of  white  shellac 
should  be  applied  and  allowed  to  dry.  This  completed,  apply  paste  wax  and 
polish  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Apply  metal  pieces  on  bottom  of  book  ends  with  screws.  Glue  felt  on  bot- 
tom of  metal. 
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The  American  Flag 


Tools:  File,  plane. 


STARS    WMITf 
R  =  RED 
W»  WHITE. 


* 


HAVE  I  NOT     COMMANDED  Trftt? 
BE  STR0N6  AND  OF  GOOD  COURAGE 
BE  NOT  AFRAIP    NEITHER  BE  THOU 
DISMAYED     FOR.    THE.     LORD     THY 
GOO    IS    WITH  THEE  WITHER-SOEVFR 
THOU      GorsT. 


lETreRj  black 


+ 


% 


"  3  ply 
x  6i/2", 


Material:  1  pc 
white  wood,  4,y2 
carbon  paper,  pencil,  sand 
paper  #0,  shellac,  steel 
wool,  tracing  paper,  wax. 

Method:  Cut  piece  of  %"  3 
ply  wood  to  size  (41/2"  x 
6V£").  File  or  plane  edges 
for  smoothness.  Be  careful 
not  to  chip  edges  and  cor- 
ners. 

File  corners  round.  Sand- 
paper entire  piece  of  wood. 

Attach  tracing  paper  on 
block  of  wood  with  scotch 
tape,  and  place  carbon  pa- 
per underneath.  Then  trace 
design  of  American  flag. 

Remove  tracing  paper 
and  go  over  design  with  a 
hard  lead  pencil,  inscribing 
lines  into  wood. 

With  the  use  of  pencil 
type  crayon  for  the  younger 
children,  and  enamel  paint 
for  the  older  ones,  color  the 
American  Flag  as  indicated 
in  drawing. 

The  inscription  should  be  done  in  pencil,  either  in  the  English  or  Hebrew. 

Shellac  the  entire  piece  of  work.  Allow  to  dry,  and  rub  down  with  steel  wool 
to  remove  uneven  surface,  and  then  wax  with  a  soft  cloth.  Polish  after  it  is  dry  with 
a  flannel  cloth. 

Note:  For  the  Hebrew  refer  to  the  4th  to  9th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua  in 
the  Bible. 

Design  may  be  burned  in.  Tapping  around  design  with  a  nail  and  hammer  can 
be  done. 

There  were  35  states  at  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  but  there  were  34  stars  in  the 
American  Flag. 
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Lincoln  and  Moses  Copper  Placques 

Material:  34  or  36  ga.  Copper  Foil   (brass  or  aluminum  foil  may  be  used),  scotch 
tape,  steel  wool,  Duco  cement,  plaster  of  Paris. 

Tools:  Modeling  tool   (purchased  at  art  supply  houses)  ;   dowel  sticks  can  be  used 
when  filed  to  shape. 

Hammer,  nail,  snips. 

Method:  Trace  Lincoln  design. 

Cut  piece  of  metal  31/2  "  x  S1^"  with  tinners  snips.  (Scissors  may  be  used). 

Place  tracing  on  copper  foil,  using  scotch  tape  to  fasten. 

Place  copper  foil  on  a  magazine,  folded  newspaper  or  other  similar  soft  ob- 
ject and  go  over  tracing  with  a  pencil. 

Remove  tracing  and  with  modeling  tool  go  over  design. 

With  the  pointed  end  of  the  modeling  tool,  you  may  stipple  background  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  (NOTE!  Nail  and  hammer  may  be  used;  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  hammer  too  hard.) 

Duco  cement  may  be  placed  on  back  side  of  Abraham  Lincoln  figure,  and 
plaster  of  Paris  then  poured  in  to  keep  figure  from  crushing. 

Picture  may  be  tacked  on  wood  with  small  escutcheon  pins  or  placed  in  reg- 
ular picture  frame  purchased  in  five  and  ten  cent  store. 

Cork  background  is  very  decorative. 

Note:  Same  method  is  used  for  Moses  silhouette. 
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DISCUSSION  THEMES 

Is  There  a  Future  for  the  American  Jewish  Community? 

What  was  the  strength  of  the  American  Jewish  community  during  the  Civil  War? 
Compare  it  to  the  situation  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

Why  was  the  American  Jewish  community  unorganized  during  the  Civil  War? 
Is  the  present  American  Jewish  community  over-organized?  What  led  the  national 
Jewish  organizations  to  create  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  during  World  War 
I?  Has  the  JWB  served  the  religious,  morale  and  welfare  needs  of  the  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  from  1917  to  the  present  satisfactorily?  What  are  the 
future  prospects  of  the  American  Jewish  community? 

Has  Jewish  Participation  in  American  Wars  Created  Better  Understanding  of  Jens 
by  N on- Jews? 

Simon  Wolf  compiled  records  of  Jews  who  served  in  the  armies  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  World  War  I  records  were  also  amassed  of  Jewish  participation  and 
the  most  comprehensive  efforts  made  for  this  purpose  were  during  World  War  II  by 
the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  Bureau  of  War  Records.  Contrast  the  compilation 
of  war  records  for  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  II.  What  do  such  records  reveal? 
What  purpose  do  such  records  serve?  Are  such  records  useful  in  combating  anti- 
Semitism?  Should  it  be  necessary  for  non-governmental,  denominational  groups  to 
compile  such  records? 

What  led  to  the  appointment  of  Jewish  chaplains  during  the  Civil  War?  Were 
the  Jews  justified  in  demanding  the  legal  recognition  and  appointment  of  chaplains 
of  the  Jewish  faith? 

How  many  Jewish  chaplains  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  II?  How 
many  are  currently  on  active  duty?  What  are  the  functions  of  Jewish  chaplains?  Did 
they  differ  during  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  II?  Are  chaplains  of  different  de- 
nominations necessary? 

Does  Discrimination  in  the  Armed  Services  of  the  U.  S.  Exist  Today? 

What  was  the  most  outstanding  incident  of  anti-Jewish  discrimination  in  rela- 
tion to  the  U.  S.  armed  services?  Were  there  any  reasons  why  Grant  would  single  out 
the  Jews  for  discrimination?  Was  Grant  anti-Jewish?  Would  it  be  possible  to  have 
an  order  such  as  Order  No.  11  issued  today? 

Was  there  any  official  discrimination  in  the  armed  services  during  World  War 
II?  Was  there  any  anti-Semitism  experienced  by  Jewish  servicemen?  What  accounted 
for  the  healthy  relationships  among  soldiers  of  all  faiths?  Did  the  USO  play  a  role 
in  this  area? 

Was  Lincoln  a  Man  of  Religion? 

Lincoln  has  been  called  both  a  religious  and  an  irreligious  person.  What  evi- 
dence is  there  to  support  either  contention?  What  characterizes  a  "man  of  religion"? 
Was  Lincoln  a  member  of  any  church?    Did  he  know  the  Bible?    Was  he  tolerant 
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of  people  of  all  faiths?    List  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Lincoln  that  show  his 
feelings  towards  religion.    Why  would  he  be  called  irreligious? 

Are  Moses  and  Lincoln  Comparable? 

Moses  and  Lincoln  have  been  frequently  compared  as  the  world's  two  great 
emancipators.  What  other  similarities  can  be  noted  in  the  two  men?  What  about 
their  birth,  education,  struggles,  leadership,  and  death?  How  were  they  different?  Is 
the  comparison  a  valid  one?  If  so,  substantiate  with  concrete  examples.  If  not,  ex- 
plain your  reasoning. 

/s  Civil  U  ar  Justifiable?    (This  question  assumes  that  at  least  some  wars  may  be 
justified.) 

W  hen  the  Jews  first  lived  as  a  state  in  Palestine,  there  was  a  civil  war  following 
the  death  of  King  Solomon  and  the  Kingdom  was  subsequently  divided.  Compare  this 
civil  war  with  that  in  the  United  States.  Was  either  war  justifiable?  What  are  some 
of  the  consequences  of  a  civil  war  as  distinguished  from  a  war  between  different 
countries? 

/.<;  the  Traditional  Jewish  Attitude  Towards  Slavery  Valid  Today? 

Discuss  the  Jewish  attitude  towards  slavery.  Quote  the  Biblical  laws  regarding 
slavery.  How  valid  were  these  laws  in  Biblical  days,  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
and  in  our  own  days? 

Will  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  Achieve  Its  Purpose? 

What  problems  of  spiritual  enslavement  do  we  have  in  the  world  today?  Will 
the  United  Nations  be  effective  in  its  goal  of  emancipating  oppressed  peoples  the 
world  over?  Can  the  UN  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  prove  successful  in  alleviat- 
ing human  suffering? 

Is  Freedom  in  Israel  an  Actuality  or  an  Ideal? 

Can  the  modern  State  of  Israel  provide  freedom  for  oppressed  Jews  of  many 
lands?  Does  the  government  of  Israel  provide  adequately  for  the  safeguard  of  free- 
dom for  all  its  inhabitants?  Do  the  Arabs  have  complete  freedom  in  Israel?  Is  the 
attitude  towards  the  "black"  Jews  a  healthy  one? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  TALKS  AND  ESSAYS 
(See  also  Discussion  Themes) 
Lincoln  and  Moses:  Prophets  of  Democracy 
The  Tribute  of  the  Synagogue  to  Lincoln 
Jewish  Friends  of  Lincoln 
Jews  in  the  Civil  War 
The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  Lincoln 
Jews  in  the  Wars  of  the  United  States 
Jewish  Chaplains  in  the  Service  of  Their  Country 
The  JWB  Serves  the  Serviceman 
Lincoln  and  Jewish  Ideals 

Why  Jews,  as  Jews,  Celebrate  Lincoln's  Birthday 
Famous  American  Jews  in  the  Civil  War 
Lincoln  and  the  Jews  as  Found  in  Anecdotes 
The  Jewish  Love  of  Democracy 
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PARTY  GAMES 

In  planning  for  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  group  activity  at  which  games  will  be 
played,  new  Lincoln  pennies,  obtainable  at  a  bank,  should  be  available  as  prizes  and 
forfeitures.  The  invited  guests  may  be  asked  to  bring  a  designated  number,  say  12 
Lincoln  pennies,  as  the  price  of  admission.  The  pennies  may  also  be  used  to  play 
games  and  buy  refreshments. 

Invitation 

Original  invitations  may  be  created  to  express  the  mood  and  to  give  the  details 
of  the  affair.  The  following  is  one  example: 

To  celebrate  Lincoln's  Birthday 

We  thought  of  an  unusual  way. 

On  February  12th  at  eight  o'clock 

Come  to  the  Jewish  Center,  don't  even  knock. 

The  door  will  be  open  wide  to  you, 

Just  follow  our  colors  —  red,  white  and  blue 

Till  you  reach  the  portals  of  the  room 

Where  joy  reigns  supreme  without  any  gloom. 

An  Ice-Breaker 

One  of  the  participants,  unknown  to  all  the  others,  is  designated  as  "Lincoln." 
As  the  guests  assemble  they  should  be  told  to  introduce  themselves  and  shake  hands 
with  each  one  in  the  room.  "Lincoln"  counts  to  himself  the  number  of  people  who 
shake  hands  with  him.  When  the  party  is  about  to  begin,  the  twelfth  person  to  shake 
hands  with  "Lincoln"  is  announced  as  the  winner  and  is  given  an  appropriate  prize. 

Penny  Race 

A  few  players  line  up  at  a  designated  starting  line.  Before  each  player  are 
placed  a  line  of  ten  pennies,  evenly  spaced  along  the  length  of  the  room.  At  the 
word  "Start"  each  player  picks  up  the  pennies  one  by  one  and  runs  back  to  the 
starting  line  with  one  penny  at  a  time  and  places  it  in  a  penny  bank  or  other  recep- 
tacle. To  add  to  the  problem,  players  may  be  required  to  wear  gloves  on  their  hands. 
The  first  player  to  insert  ten  pennies  in  a  bank  is  the  winner  and  he  may  keep  the 
ten  pennies. 

Etymology 

Each  player  is  given  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil.  He  is  required  to  list  as  many 
words  as  he  can  make  from  the  letters  in  "Lincoln's  Birthday."  The  one  who  has  the 
longest  list  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  is  the  winner. 
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Names 

The-  first  player  gives  the  name  of  a  famous  American  Jew.  The  next  player 
must  give  another  name  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of  the  first  one  mentioned. 
Any  player  who  fails  to  supply  a  name  is  eliminated.  The  game  is  played  until  one 
or  more  persons  who  have  not  been  eliminated  are  declared  the  winner  or  winners. 

Who's  Who 

All  the  participants  are  divided  into  two  teams,  A  and  B.  The  leader  calls  out 
the  name  of  a  well-known  American  Jew.  The  first  player  in  team  A  must  tell  who  he 
is.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  he  is  "out,"  and  the  first  player  of  team  B  must  identify  him. 
The  leader  proceeds  to  mention  other  names  and  each  member  of  both  teams  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  identify  him.  The  team  that  has  the  largest  number  remaining  in 
the  game  is  the  winning  team. 

A  Visit  to  the  White  House 

One  person  says:  "I  paid  a  visit  to  the  White  House  and  I  saw  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." The  second  person  says:  "1  paid  a  visit  to  the  White  House  and  I  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Simon  Wolf."  The  third  person  then  repeats  the  names  stated  by 
the  first  and  second  players  and  adds  a  name  of  another  prominent  American  Jew 
who  lived  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  Each  player  must  repeat  all  the  preced- 
ing names  before  adding  his  own.  A  player  who  fails  to  repeat  the  names  in  the 
order  given,  or  who  cannot  add  a  new  one,  is  eliminated.  The  game  is  played  until 
only  one  person  remains. 

I  Wonder  Who 

One  player  goes  out  of  the  room  while  the  others  decide  on  the  name  of  a 
famous  American  Jew.  When  he  returns  he  may  ask  as  many  questions  as  he  likes 
about  the  name  that  has  been  chosen.  He  may  ask  such  questions  as:  "Did  he  live 
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before  the  Revolutionary  War?,"  "Was  he  a  business  man  or  a  professional?"  etc. 
Only  "yes"  or  "no"  may  be  the  answer.  If  he  guesses  correctly  within  a  stipulated 
time  or  number  of  questions  another  one  may  have  a  chance;  if  not,  he  must  try 
again.  To  make  the  game  more  difficult,  the  names  can  be  limited  to  American  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Charades 

The  group  is  divided  into  two  teams.  One  team  is  given  a  few  minutes  to  pre- 
pare and  present  a  pantomime  depicting  an  episode  of  American  Jewish  history, 
while  the  second  team  tries  to  guess  the  title.  The  other  team  then  presents  a  panto- 
mime for  the  first  to  identify. 

Refreshments 

Appropriate  refreshments  for  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  party  can  include  pop  corn, 
doughnuts  and  coffee. 

Musical  Quiz 

A  few  bars  of  a  Civil  War  song  may  be  played  on  the  piano.  The  first  player 
who  recognizes  the  tune  is  given  a  point.  Among  the  appropriate  songs  are: 

Marching  Through  Georgia 

Tenting  Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground 

John   Brown's  Body 

Maryland,  My  Maryland 

Darling  Nellie  Gray 

Dixie 

Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

The  player  who  has  the  most  points  is  the  winner. 

Penny  Relay 

Two  teams  of  the  same  number  of  players  stand  in  two  parallel  lines.  The  first 
player  in  the  line  of  each  team  is  given  a  twelve  inch  ruler  with  ten  pennies  placed 
on  it.  He  walks  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  room,  turns  about  and  brings  it  to  the  next 
player  in  his  line.  If  a  player  drops  any  pennies  he  must  start  from  the  beginning. 
When  the  last  player  of  a  team  finishes,  his  team  is  declared  the  winner. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


by  Tamar  Grand 


ACROSS 

2.  Judah  P ,  Jewish  statesman 

in  the  Confederacy 
8.  Large  container  for  liquids 
10 Sea,   noted   for  mineral   de- 
posits 
11.  Hebrew    month   in    which  Passover 

occurs 
14.  Web-footed,   long-necked  bird 
16.  War  fought  to  free  the  slaves 

18.  Go  to  the  ,  thou  sluggard 

19.  Leader   of  Jews   out  of  slavery   in 
Egypt 

20.  To  set  free,  as  Lincoln  did  the  slaves 

26.  Mount  ,  volcano  in  Sicily 

27.  Opposite  of  rich 

30.  Venus   de   ,   famous   armless 

statue 

33.  Group  of  three 

34.  Mogen  David,  of  David 


DOWN 

1 Abe  Lincoln 

3.  Nickname   for  Edward 

4 bone    of    an    ass    used    as 

weapon  by  Samson 

5.  First  man 

6.  Into 

7.  Pleasant,  agreeable 

8.  Sixth  letter  of  Hebrew  alphabet 
9.1  (Hebrew) 

12.  Sister    (abbrev.) 

13.  North  America   (abbrev.) 
15.  Opposite  of  yes 

17.  No    (Hebrew) 

20.  Land  of  bondage  for  the  Hebrews 

21.  Member  of  race  freed  by  Lincoln 

22.  Cent    (abbrev.) 

23.  Inside  of 

24.  Trees  from  which  lulavs  are  taken 

25.  Witch   of  ,   visited  by  King 

Saul 

28.  Either 

29.  Exclamation  of  woe 

31.  If  you  desire  it  then  is  not 

a   legend    (Herzl) 

32.  Note  in  musical  scale 


Solution  on  page  90. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


by  S.  H.  CLONEMES 


ACROSS 

1.  First  book  of  Rible 

8.  Country    discovered    by    Columbus 

9.  Wisely 

10.  Near    (abbrev.) 

11.  Policeman    (slang) 

14.  To  be  ill 

15.  Equal 

16.  Hebrew  for  "'good" 

17.  Light  brown 

19.  Third    person    singular    present    of 

"to  be" 
21.  Wife  of  Isaac 
23.    To  do  wrong 


DOWN 

1.  Short  for  gasoline 

2.  To  set  free 

3.  Race  freed  by  Lincoln 

4.  Before 

5.  Circular  storehouse  for  fodder 

6.  Frosty 

7.  South  America   (abbrev.) 

12.  An   associate 

13.  Language  spoken  by  Slavs 
18.  Honest   Lincoln 

20.  Tree  juice 

21.  Musical  note 

22.  Credit    (abbrev.) 


Solution  on  page  90. 
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LINCOLN  QUIZ 

by  Bernard  Postal 
Questions 

1.  Were  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  Civil  War  in  favor  of  or  against 
the  abolition  of  slavery? 

2.  What  Baltimore  rabbi  severely  attacked  slavery? 

3.  What  Southerner  was  generally  considered  the  most  prominent  Jew  in  America 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War? 

4.  To  whom,  among  others,  did  Lincoln  turn  when  he  sought  to  deny  the  baseless 
rumor  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Know-Nothing  Party,  a  mid- 19th  century 
anti-alien  and  anti-Catholic  political  party? 

5.  To  what  celebrated  Jewish  religious  leader  has  Lincoln  been  compared? 

6.  What  Jews  served  as  delegates  to  the  1860  and  1864  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions at  which  Lincoln  was  nominated? 

7.  What  Jews  were  Lincoln  presidential  electors  in  1860  and  1864? 

8.  V(  hat  Jews  played  important  roles  in  the  founding  of  the  new  Republican  Party 
in  1856  and  in  Lincoln's  presidential  campaign  in  1860? 

9.  What  is  the  only  American  flag  bearing  Hebrew  letters? 

10.  Who  transmitted  to  the  world  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation? 

11.  When  did  Lincoln  scotch  an  official  attempt  at  anti-Semitism? 

12.  Who  was  Lincoln's  foot  doctor? 

13.  What  part  did  Lincoln  play  in  establishing  the  right  of  rabbis  to  serve  as  mili- 
tary chaplains? 

14.  What  Jewess  was  one  of  the  first  of  her  sex  to  be  appointed  to  a  Federal  position 
by  Lincoln? 

15.  Why  were  the  first  pulpit  memorial  utterances  in  connection  with  Lincoln's  death, 
heard  in  the  synagogues? 

16.  What  Jewish  physician  was  at  Lincoln's  deathbed? 

17.  \^  ho  were  among  the  first  contributors  to  the  fund  for  the  Lincoln  monument 
in  Springfield.  Illinois? 

18.  Who  helped  Lincoln's  widow  to  get  a  government  pension? 

19.  Who  designed  the  Lincoln  penny? 

20.  What  Jews  are  regarded  as  among  the  great  authorities  on  Lincoln? 

21.  Why  did  Simon  Wolf  write  "The  American  Jew  as  Patriot.  Soldier  and  Citizen?" 
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Answers 

1.  As  with  the  general  population,  there  were  Jews  who  were  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  others  who  were  opposed. 

2.  David  Einhorn. 

3.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  Attorney  General  and  later  Secretary  of  War  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Confederacy. 

4.  In  a  letter  to  his  personal  friend,  Abraham  Jonas,  dated  July  21,  1860,  Lincoln 
explained  in  full  his  position  on  the  Know-Nothing  Party  after  his  alleged  mem- 
bership in  the  party  threatened  to  become  a  political  issue  in  the  1860  presiden- 
tial   campaign. 

5.  Moses.  To  Moses  because  he,  like  Lincoln,  also  freed  slaves,  and  because  he 
also  died  before  entering  the  promised  land  of  peace. 

6.  Moritz  Pinner  of  St.  Louis  and  Lewis  N.  Dembitz  of  Louisville,  an  uncle  of  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  were  Lincoln  delegates  to  the  1860  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, and  Maier  Hirsch,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  voted  for  Lincoln's  renomination 
in  1864 

7.  Sigismund  Kaufmann  of  New  York  was  a  Lincoln  presidential  elector  in  1860, 
and  Abram  J.  Dittenhoefer,  also  of  New  York,  held  a  similar  post  in  1864. 

8.  Abraham  Jonas  of  Illinois;  Moritz  Pinner  of  St.  Louis;  Abraham  B.  Arnold  of 
Maryland;  Abraham  Kohn,  Illinois;  Abraham  Dittenhoefer  and  Sigismund 
Kaufmann,  New  York;  Moses  Aaron  Dropsie,  Philadelphia;  Edward  Kanter, 
Michigan,  and  Moses  Naar,  New  Jersey. 

9.  A  hand-made  painting  of  an  American  flag  inscribed  in  Hebrew  with  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  from  Joshua,  presented  to  Lincoln  by  Abraham  Kohn,  of  Chi- 
cago, before  the  president-elect  left  for  Washington  in  February,  1861. 

10.  Edward  Rosewater,  War  Department  telegrapher,  later  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Bee,  tapped  out  from  the  War  Department  telegraph  office  in  Washington 
the  text  of  the  famous  proclamation  on  January  1,  1863. 

11.  He  countermanded  the  notorious  Order  No.  11  issued  by  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  on  December  17,  1862  which  excluded  all  Jews  as  a  class  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tennessee.  Lincoln  repealed  Grant's  order  in  a  note  written  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1863,  after  Cesar  Kaskel  of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  had  called  the  matter  to 
his  attention. 

12.  Dr.  Isachar  Zacharie,  a  Jewish  chiropodist  from  England,  who  became  very 
friendly  with  Lincoln. 

13.  Regimental  chaplains,  provided  for  in  an  act  of  Congress  passed  on  July  22, 
1861,  limited  such  chaplains  to  regularly  ordained  ministers  of  a  Christian  de- 
nomination. The  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites  submitted  a  memor- 
ial to  Lincoln  and  both  houses  of  Congress,  asking  that  there  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews  in  the  appointment  of  Army  chaplains.  When  Rabbi  Arnold 
Fischel  of  New  York  called  on  Lincoln  in  December,  1861,  to  get  his  support  for 
an  amendment  to  the  chaplaincy  act,  Lincoln  admitted  the  law  was  "deficient" 
and  promised  "to  try  to  have  a  new  law  broad  enough  to  cover  what  is  desired 
by  you  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites."  In  July,  1862,  an  act  was  passed  which  en- 
abled Lincoln  to  appoint  Jacob  Frankel  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  first  American 
rabbi  to  be  a  military  chaplain. 
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14.  Mrs.  Abraham  Jonas,  widow  of  Lincoln's  friend,  Abraham  Jonas,  who  was  ap- 
pointed post-mistress  of  Quincy,  111.,  in  1864,  to  fill  out  her  husband's  unexpired 
term. 

15.  Because  Lincoln's  death  occurred  early  Saturday  morning.  April  15,  1865,  and 
the  first  sermons  were  preached  in  the  synagogue  that  same  morning. 

16.  Dr.  C.  H.  Liebermann,  a  Washington,  D.  C,  physician,  who  was  one  of  the  nine 
medical  men  at  Lincoln's  death-bed.  His  portrait  is  among  the  47  persons  in 
Chappel's  famous  painting,  "The  Last  Hours  of  Lincoln." 

17.  Julius  Hammerslough,  of  Springfield,  111.,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Lincoln, 
was  designated  by  the  national  Lincoln  monument  committee  as  a  special  agent 
to  raise  funds  among  Jews.  The  official  minutes  of  the  Lincoln  Monument  Asso- 
ciation of  Springfield  record  among  the  very  first  contributors  to  the  fund  "the 
Hebrew  citizens  of  Alton,  111.,"  followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  Hebrew  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  the  Hebrew  Congregation  of  Philadelphia. 

18.  Henry  and  Joseph  Seligman,  two  brothers,  befriended  Lincoln's  family  after 
the  President's  death  and  aroused  interest  that  led  to  the  granting  of  a  pension 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

19.  Victor  David  Brenner,  an  American  artist,  designed  the  Lincoln  penny,  the  first 
coin  to  bear  the  head  of  a  President,  which  was  issued  August  2,  1909.  Brenner's 
initials,  VDB,  appeared  on  the  pennies  and  can  be  seen  w;th  a  magnifying  glass 
near  the  penny's  rim,  under  Lincoln's  shoulder. 

20.  Emanuel  Hertz,  Otto  Eisenschiml,  and  Ralph  Newman,  whose  writings  and  re- 
search on  the  life  and  times  of  Lincoln  are  widely  known. 

21.  To  prove  the  patriotism  of  American  Jewry,  particularly  during  the  Civil  War. 
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